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RESULTS are the yardstick of all business. Castle Films sell! 


We can prove and show current results being obtained by 


OCI\ATION 


America’s industrial leaders with business motion pictures 


created and produced by Castle. The success and calibre of 
Castle clients prove that we have: 


@ Merchandising brains for 


@ A national organization for distrib- 
practical planning— 


EVAPORATED MILK ASS 


uting, exhibiting, and servicing— 


@ Technical man-power for 


@ A volume that enables low-cost 
effective producing— 


production of quality sound films. 


you.... Castle Films, RCA Building, New York City. 
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Jn 1839 DAGUERRES carelessness 
gave the world photography 


To the studied research of the French chemist, Louis 
Mandé Daguerre, printing owes much .. . to his 
absent-mindedness it owes infinitely more! For until 
Daguerre grew negligent, there was no photography as 
we understand it today. There was only a tedious and 
impractical art called “Camera Printing” in which photo- 
graphic plates had to be exposed for eight hours to 
secure a picture. 

Then one day Daguerre happened to store a plate, 
which he believed spoiled by under-exposure, in a closet 
where he had carelessly left an uncovered saucer of 
mercury. Vaporized by the heat of the room, the 
mercury became a reagent. It clarified the image on the 
discarded plate and developed the world’s first, true 
photograph, the Daguerreotype. 

To printing, Daguerre’s discovery was of first impor- 
tance. For it not only made possible realistic illustra- 


tion, but it gave new clues to the search for methods by 


which the cost of fine printing could be reduced. This 
search has reached its latest development in Kleerfect, 
The Perfect Printing Paper. 

For Kleerfect offers in unusually generous propor- 
tions the five qualities so long sought in printing papers. 
First of all, in making Kleerfect, special processing 
eliminates two-sidedness of surface and color for all 
practical purposes and makes possible printing of uni- 
formly high quality on both sides. Kleerfect has strength 
and high opacity. It possesses a neutral color that gives 
proper contrast with the greatest number of printing 
inks and types of illustration . . . a non-glaring color 
that is easy on the eyes and permits the maximum true 
reproductive power of one to four colors. 

To see samples of the work this perfect paper makes 
possible—to learn the economy of its cost and the name 
of the merchant nearest you who stocks Kleerfect, please 


write our advertising office in Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue » NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


manure CTVEED UNOEE YU. 5. Fat. wo. HI8ORS 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


Editorial Foreword 


HE ‘man side” of sales management is often 
spoken of as the marketing director's most chal- 


lenging problem. With men he must turn money 


investment and the power of media into profitable 
sales. It is not too much to say that an adequately manned 
company is, by and large, the successful company. 


The intense hunger on the pat of marketing men 
for more factual information on hiring, training, paying, 
equipping and stimulating salesmen is continuously re- 
flected in SALES MANAGEMENT'S editorial mail—in the 
popularity of individual articles devoted to phases of these 
subjects, in talks the editors have every day with business 
leaders. 


The first special issue of this magazine to be devoted 
entirely to hiring and handling salesmen, put out during 
the depths of the depression in February of 1932, would 
have sold easily twice the number printed. With these 
thoughts in mind, the editors had no hesitancy in deciding 
that the special issue for October of this year would be 
devoted to the same type of subject matter, brought as 
nearly up to date as possible. Such an issue becomes 
especially timely in view of a survey conducted during 
August and September which disclosed that, of a repre- 
sentative group of 200 companies, 60% are already plan- 
ning on additions to the sales force for 1935—30% of 
this number had made such additions this year. 


Perhaps the greatest single source of waste in operation 
of a sales force is the failure of the management to find 
effective methods to draw out the latent ability of salesmen 


and to give the men sufficient incentive to fry harder to 
produce. We have, therefore, devoted much space in this 
issue to plans and ideas for making men want to work 
harder, and for giving them the very necessary changes 
of pace which are needed to keep men from going stale 
and falling into ruts. 


It is a curious anomaly that many sales managers who 
are quick to blame their salesmen for poor volume and 
profit showings are equally quick to disparage the value 
of any and all plans for the operation of special sales 
campaigns, sales contests, or other stimulative enterprises 
on the grounds that “those ideas are all right but they 
won't work in our business.” 


May we suggest that in studying the material in this 
issue—and in future issues—of SALES MANAGEMENT, you 
approach it with the idea not of discovering the phases 
which make these ideas impractical for your business, but 
rather with the notion that out of the sum total of ex- 
perience of many companies there must be certain plans 
of value which could and should be adapted and applied 
to your own problems. 


We especially urge that you look outside your own in- 
dustry not only for more efficient methods of handling, 
hiring, training and stimulating salesmen, but also for 
slants on basic sales policy which are new to your industry. 


The editors especially invite the comment of subscribers 
on this issue. Tell us what you like and, even more 
important, what you want that hasn’t been provided. If 
you desire more information on any phase of the subject 
matter touched upon here, we shall be glad to suggest 
idditional sources. 

A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor 
F. L. SULLIVAN, Associate Editor 
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Section I. 


Selecting Salesmen 
for the 1935 Sales Job 


A strong tone of optimism is reflected in 
reports from 200 companies on plans for 
adding more salesmen and doing more in- 
tensive territorial work in 1935; a sales 
manager summarizes half a dozen important 
things he has learned about hiring men to 
keep turnover expense down. 


Many Firms Plan to Add 


More Salesmen in 1935 


ALES MANAGEMENT asked 200 companies what additions 
have been made to their sales forces in 1934, and what 
their plans were for adding to, or decreasing, their sales 
man power for 1935. The returns clearly indicate a high 

degree of optimism and an appreciation of the fact that what many 
products need now is more intensive working of territory—more 
renewal of old trade relations which were somewhat neglected 
during the depression—more “fine tooth combing” for potential 
business—more careful personal attention to the building up of 
“bread and butter’’ accounts. 

One hundred and eleven companies replied to the question. 
They represented all parts of the country, and were well scattered 
as to lines of business, including drugs, foods, beverages, building 
supplies, oil and gasoline, hardware, paint, industrials, office equip- 
ment, home furnishings, etc. Of these 30% had increased field 
forces to some extent in 1934; 60% were planning to add more 
men in 1935, the stated increases running all the way from 2% or 
3% to 50%. 


Field to Be Cultivated Intensively 


About half reported that territories are being cut; however, the 
real degree of intensification of sales work which is to take place 
if outlined plans are carried through is not adequately reflected 
in this figure, since many other firms stated that territories are not 
being cut, but additional men are being put into existing territories 
to secure more adequate coverage. Durkee Famous Foods, for 
example, report that they expect to work more intensively in 
present territories. A large drug company says their men will 
spend more time with good accounts in 1935. The only evidence 
of restrictive influence due to the NRA came from a hosiery mill 
whose sales manager said they planned no increased personal sales 
work because “the code cut our production 600 dozen daily.” 

Bausch & Lomb report a 20% increased sales staff for 1934, 
with plans for further increases in 1935 accompanied by some 
cutting of territories. An office equipment firm is not cutting, but 
is adding to the sales force salesmen who will specialize in certain 
lines. A large electrical supply house is not cutting, but is re- 
ducing the number of lines each man handles—a typical phenome- 
non of better times. 

Carter Carburetor Corporation, whose men work on a salary 
plus a straight commission because of the necessity for handling 
service, complaints, and educational work in addition to straight 
sales, is one of the companies putting additional men into present 
territories. When this happens, each man in a given territory 
relinquishes a small percentage of his commission to the new 
representative. After a period of six months, the new man’s added 
volume gives increased returns to all members in the territory 
(commissions being paid on territorial sales, not on individual 
salesmen’s business). Says V. J. Lowenstein, sales manager: 
“This method of paying men insures cooperation among all men 
in a territory and tends to eliminate any representative who is 
not producing.” 
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A manufacturer of drug products tells SALES MANAGEMENT that 
he is constantly cutting territories to insure closer working of 
prospects. This company is in a field that is heavily dominated 
by two or three big companies, who leave but a relatively small 
share of the field to be divided between the medium-sized and 
smaller-sized concerns. The sales manager reports: “We have 
found in many instances that some of our men have had three 
times as much territory as they could profitably work because they 
were simply hitting the high spots, and as we manufacture products 
of moderate selling price which are in daily use in every home, 
there is prospective business for us even at the crossroads boasting 
of merely a combination gas station and country store. 

“We have about 10% more salesmen in 1934 than we had in 
1933, and we hope through further cutting of territories to have 
at least 50% more men in 1935 than at present. 

“We formerly had two classes of men: One to call on the 
drug and department store trade and one to call on the grocery 
trade. We changed all this, cutting down territories and requiring 
men to call on all classes of trade. In the majority of instances 
this has worked out. In some territories, we have been forced to 
revert to the former plan because some of the men were adept at 
selling one class of trade and either would not or could not sell 
the other classes. In such instances we have employed special 
men on a salary to give attention to certain accounts.” 

One striking case of expansion of selling forces for the current 
year is Philip Morris & Company, Ltd., who have more than 
doubled the number of men in the field; they are concentrating on 
missionary work with dealers in connection with their much ex- 
panded advertising program. 

Of the 111 companies reporting, 33% reported ‘“‘no change” in 
the number of men on the sales force for 1934 and néne con- 
templated for 1935. More than a dozen were on the fence—how 
would November elections affect business? What would the re- 
vamping of the NRA do to their businesses? Would the drought 
hurt volume in the Middle West? 

Perhaps the most significant fact in the entire survey was this: 
Only one company reported having fewer men this year than last— 
that one being another hosiery manufacturer who has five less men 
now than in 1933. More than likely, the upset occasioned in that 
industry by restriction of production is the explanation for this, 
just as it was for his competitor's statement that he isn’t cutting 
territories or adding men. 


How I Check and Judge 
Prospective Salesmen 
BY E. B. OSBORN 


Sales Manager, Economics Laboratory, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


S with many other organizations employing specialty sales- 
men, there is an investment of one or more thousand 


dollars in each man who enters our employ. This in- 
vestment represents his drawing account during his rather 
extended training period and until such a time as he has been 
able to create a repeat volume to compensate for his drawings. 
There is also the expense incident to hiring and training him. 
An error in judgment in the selection of a man to represent our 
company in any territory is a very expensive thing, because that 
man is in many cases separated from his home office by hundreds 
of miles. Necessarily, therefore, a business volume painstakingly 
built up, plus the standing and prestige of the company itself, 
are placed entirely in his hands. We have felt that the matter 
of selection was almost the most important thing a sales execu- 
tive with us has to do. and have tried to lay out proved methods 
of procedure to which we have tried to adhere closely. 
In almost every instance our representatives are chosen in the 
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The Mortons are individualists. They 
like a great many things, but not neces- 
sarily the same things. This is a healthy 
condition for the Mortons—and for you. 
There’s no mental stone wall at the 
Mortons’ against which your advertising 
will bounce without leaving an impres- 
sion. This bright, open-minded AMER- 
ICAN family will listen to your sales 
story and act upon it, if it’s convincing. 


The Mortons are typical of 450,000 other 
AMERICAN families, the kind of audi- 
ence which, almost by itself, constitutes 
the entire buying Power of today’s 


market. For today—all economists are 
practically agreed upon this point—men 
and women like the Mortens, in their 
30’s and 40’s, earn the bulk of America’s 
income. 


Alert AMERICAN families, like the 
Mortons, are enjoying steady incomes 
and, confident in their futures, are 
spending a large part of these incomes. 
Unquestionably, in Chicago this fine, re- 
sponsive type of audience is controlled 
by the American. What’s more, 450,000 
strong, it is Chicago’s largest evening 
circulation. A word to the wise is— 
ADVERTISE. 


‘CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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territory where they are to represent us, and this, of course, 
makes it necessary for the sales executive to arrange for an 
extended stay in that city. Right here lies what we feel to be 
our greatest danger. Too often in the past a sales executive, 
having planned the employment of a new representative, has also 
planned and allotted himself a definite number of days in which 
to accomplish the job. Time flies, and when the allotted time 
draws to a close, a cold examination may have indicated that 
no really suitable candidate has applied. The executive in ques- 
tion is scheduled, however, to leave on the midnight train for 
his next point—hence the temptation to go back over the list 
of rejections and make some compromises with better judgment. 

We can safely say that in every case where such a compromise 
has been made it has proved to be a costly matter. Even sev- 
eral days added to the allotted employment time will appear 
small on the annual balance sheet when compared with the price 
of a poor choice. That price may mean one to several thousand 
dollars wasted in training and carrying a man to his productive 
point, not to mention a probable drop in sales and net profit far 
exceeding that sum. Last, but not least, there is the necessity 
of beginning another employment hunt as expensive as the first. 
It may be interesting to note that the last case we had of this 
nature, about a year and one half ago, in our Chicago territory 
figured out to be approximately a three thousand dollar loss— 
and all this perhaps because one day was saved in the selection 
process! 


He Has a Chance to Explain Fully 


The applicants we interview for sales positions are gotten 
from employment agencies who specialize in executive types, 
from fraternal organizations, and in a very few instances from 
a newspaper ad. Interviews are scheduled each day throughout 
an entire eight-hour period. At the first interview from a half 
hour to a full hour is consumed in getting a man’s history in 
his own words, sizing him up, and if there is any interest, in 
telling him something of our organization and the future it will 
present to him, if, at a later date, he should be selected for the 
position. Sometimes thirty or forty men are interviewed before 
the choice is narrowed down to three or four. These are usually 
given a second interview wherein first impressions are corrected 
or repeated. The second interviews are usually preceded by 
some check-up of past employers if located in that city. 

If there is any one rule that we try always to keep before 
us it lies in the matter of references. While our reference blanks 
attempt, naturally, to pin a past employer to definite statements 
of past experience, we realize that seldom will there be an 
unfavorable comment. The things we try to watch, therefore, are 
the shades and degrees between wholehearted outspoken endorse- 
ment and the endorsement that is qualified or smoothed over. 
We believe that such endorsements are much like the visible 
part of an iceberg, its bulk being concealed beneath the surface. 
There is only one degree of approval on most of the questions 
asked that will influence us favorably towards a man, and that 
is absolute approval. 

The number of positions a man has held, in our minds, also 
bears important relation to his chances of success with our or- 
ganization, though, of course, there also may be extenuating 
circumstances. Too many jobs usually indicate a poor degree 
of success with any one of them. In this connection, we find 
the greatest of care necessary in checking dates of past employ- 
ment. 


The Unfit Eliminate Themselves Pronto 


There have been men with our organization for only a few 
months’ time who have proven too unsatisfactory to enable us 
to recommend them to another employer. We feel very sure 
that these men, knowing they cannot expect endorsement, will 
slip over that short period when applying for another position. 
We have been treated to this medicine, and we feel sure others 
have, too. 

In the actual interview itself, we feel that we are entitled to 
be on the listening end until the applicant has briefly recounted 
his past experience to us. We find that nine out of ten ap- 
plicants eliminate themselves at the start by the monotonous 
way they recount their business history. Changing one position 
and taking another seems to be of no particular moment to these 
men, and a four- or five-year period with a particular organization 
is covered with three or four words indicating the type of work 
done and perhaps a reason or excuse for leaving. A narrative 
of this kind leaves us with the definite impression that at no 
particular point in the applicant's career has he been particularly 
impressed with his own work or success, or he would have 
spoken of it at once. The natural conclusion is that if he has 
not been enthused by his own accomplishments, neither have his 
employers. 

There is one other standard of procedure to recount that has 
in our experience proved invaluable. Reasons for leaving a past 
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employer are too numerous to mention, though in recent years 
the reduction of force due to the depression is the standard 
reason given. No one will deny that factors of this nature are 
beyond the control of either a salesman or his employer and 
have sent many able men in search of jobs. However, there 
is a factor often overlooked, that this reduction of personnel 
has usually let out the weaker men, for salesmen who are really 
successful are needed today more than ever. 

When a man, therefore, states that he has been let out of an 
organization through no fault of his own, and that he was very 
much of a success with that company, the interviewer tries as 
casually as possible to make some remark that will compare 
the product the man has been selling to one of its competitors 
and compare it unfavorably. In other words, expressing the 
personal opinion that such a product hasn’t much quality anyway. 

We have found that in almost every case a real salesman will 
unconsciously take this lead and plunge into a selling talk on 
that product designed to change our opinion to the favorable 
side. If his story is well presented, and he has succeeded in 
convincing the interviewer that the product he was handling 
really has the superior merits, it is reasonable to assume that 
his statements of having been an outstanding success with that 
organization are well founded. There is also a splendid oppor- 
tunity here to watch the salesman in action, for he rarely realizes 
that the discussion so innocently begun has a very important 
motive back of it. 

We believe and have always followed out the principle that 
an organization is no stronger than its man power, and par- 
ticularly where representatives are of necessity given great re- 
sponsibilities. We have always felt that ordinary methods and 
rules for hiring and training were not good enough. We try 
to use no one rule or method but do follow out a very few 
definite lines of procedure, with each move designed to check 
and recheck until the margin of error has been reduced to the 
smallest possible minimum. Since adopting and using this plan 
we can safely say that the members of our organization average 
less than a 10% turnover yearly. 


Will the proper person in your organization 
kindly co-operate by giving us the information 
indicated BELOW CONCOPMING. ... cc ccecccescceccs 


who we understand was employed by you as 
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This information is for our confidential file. 
We shall greatly appreciate your co-operation. 
Very truly yours, 
E. B. Osborn 
Personnel Manager. 
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What can you say regarding: 
Ability to get along with others 
Ability to supervise others............... 


Ability to plan new work constructively... 
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with any other information that may seem to be 
pertinent 
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Title 


The checking of references is given more than usual attention 

by Economics Laboratory in its selection of new salesmen. 

The answers to questions in this form, sent to each of the 

references given by the prospective employe, are carefully 

weighed for the degree + er or disapproval hidden 
therein. 
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I. A. Klein, Inc. 


Sad 


WITH a sound like drum-fire, Gar 
Wood’s latest craft blazes across its 
course to a new record . . . another 
Detroit world-beater! 


The championship urge is strong in 
Detroit! In sport or industry, its varied 
activities all aim toward bigger and 
better achievements. On the track! In 
the sky! Over the water! And, par- 
ticularly, in business! 


An outstanding Detroit champion is The Detroit 
News. By all the tests that make a champion it 
measures up to the greatest leaders in its field. In 
character! In circulation! In productive advertising! 
Not only is it the overwhelming leader in Detroit, 
where it consistently dominates the Fourth Largest 
Market in America, but it is consistently among the 
top-flight leaders of all the newspapers in America. 


For twenty years, in advertising linage, it has been 
among the first five. In 1934 it placed FOURTH 
IN AMERICA. 


The News holds its championship form, year after 
year, because it holds to the ideals of a champion. 
It performs consistently, directing all its energies to 
one great objective — THE HOMES OF THE 
DETROIT TRADING AREA! 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 
J. E. Lutz 
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Section II. 


Training Salesmen 
to Reduce Turnover 


Summary of practices in the use of sales 
manuals; training ideas for the small or me- 
dium sized company; what International 
Correspondence Schools learned in their sur- 
vey of salesmen’s training plans; details of 
new training courses by Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Iron Fireman and others. 


(In connection with the material presented in this section, 
the reader is referred also to Section IV on equipping salesmen. 
Almost all sales training plans involve the use of good sales 
tools. It was the editors’ original plan to include material on 
sales training films in this section, but it was found that so many 
of the advertising type of film were being used effectively for 
training purposes, and vice versa, that no attempt was made to 
break the films down into two distinct classes——THE Eprrors.) 


Survey Shows Many Companies Let 
Sales Manuals Go to Seed 


BY RK. E. RUNZHEIMER 
Rabbe & Runzheimer, Chicago 


kind of information is contained im these manuals? Who 
prepared the manual? Are extensive revisions of the 
manual planned during the coming year? 

These were among the eleven questions asked in a survey re- 
cently completed by us on the present use of sales manuals. Ques- 
tionnaires went to about 350 manufacturing companies located in 
the East and Midwest. These were representative both as to size 
of sales force and line of business. The smallest number of sales- 
men employed by a company replying was 8, the largest was 
11,000. The average number of salesmen employed per company 
was 495; but the median—or the number most respresentative of 
the majority of companies—was 50. 

Evidence of widespread interest on the part of sales executives 
in the subject of sales manuals was furnished by the fact that 
97% of those replying and now using sales manuals requested 
a summary of the results of the survey. 

Sales manuals are now provided by 77% of all companies cov- 
ered by the returns in this survey. The remaining companies do 
not provide manuals at present for the following reasons, stated in 
order of importance: 1. Not necessary; 2. Expense too great; 
3. Find bulletins better; 4. Line is too complex; 5. Sales force too 
small; 6. Not applicable to this line of business. 

As shown in chart i, 31% of companies using sales manuals 
state that they are devoted largely to information on the com- 
pany, its polices and its products—that is, largely to informa- 
tion on what to sell. Only 13% report that their manuals are 
devoted largely to the methods and strategies of selling—that is, 
to information on /ow to sell; 56% of companies state that their 
manuals include both kinds of information. Their estimates of the 
percentage of sales manual space devoted to “how to sell’ informa- 
tion range from only 2% to as high as 85%. The average esti- 
mate of the manual space devoted to “how to sell’ information, 
however, is only about 35%. 

Of the companies now providing sales manuals, 46% report that 
extensive revisions have been made in 1934; and 17% report that 
such revisions were last made in 1933. The remaining 37% have 
made no revisions since 1932; in fact, 17% have made none since 
1929! This fact is perhaps a significant sidelight on the extent 
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1 er salesmen now provided with sales manuals? What 


to which these sales manuals are now being used as live sales 
tools, for it is hard to conceive that a sales manual which has not 
been revised on important points for more than two years will be 
used as a vital day by day selling tool. 

Sales manuals now in use were prepared entirely by the home 
office staffs in 89% of the companies reporting. Only 11% 
of companies state that manuals were prepared with the help of 
an outside agency. In a number of cases, however, letter re- 
ceived from companies not providing sales manuals at present 
comment on difficulties encountered in past attempts to develop 
effective manuals and give the failure to find satisfactory answers 
to these difficulties as the chief reason for not providing manuals. 

An additional sidelight on the extent to which present manuals 
are seriously used as vital selling tools is furnished by the fact 
that 27% of companies make no checkup of any kind on the sales- 
man’s knowledge of his manual. As shown in Chart 2, 54% 
state that they make such checkups by means of personal con- 
ferences, and only 19% use written questions. 

The companies making checkups by means of either written 
questions or personal conferences estimate that from 20% to 100% 
of their men show “a satisfactory knowledge of the contents of 
the manual.” The average of these estimates is 80%. 
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Changed selling conditions during recent years have, in the 
opinion of 65% of companies, made extensive revisions in sales 
manuals advisable. This figure checks very closely with the 63% 
of companies, as reported previously, who have made extensive 
revisions during 1933 and 1934. Furthermore, 31% of com- 
panies state that they plan further important revisions of manuals 
during the present year. Examination of the return shows that 
practically all of this latter group made their last revisions in 1933 
or before. Bearing in mind the 46% who have already made 
1934 revisions, it is therefore fairly accurate to say that about 
75% of companies now using sales manuals are making important 
revisions in them during 1934. 
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This Question of Market Surveys 


The quality and accuracy of a survey 
depends on the field work 


The results are primarily to increase sales 


Are you going to trust such an important project 
to organizations depending on a field force em- 
ployed temporarily by correspondence — or 
“picked up” by sending some one to muster a 
force in a hurry? Why should you when Ross 
Federal—a nationally known organization with 
a permanent field force, steadily employed in 
every section of the country—under the constant 
direction of trained supervisors—(a supervisor to 
every 10 field investigators ) is ready to serve you. 


Compare Ross Federal with any other research 
organization for field force, speed, and 


accuracy—plus. 


All Ross Federal employes are bonded by 


two nationally known surety companies. 


Let Ross Federal conduct your marketing sur- 


veys — a_ nationally advertised concern— 
nationally known — handling nation-wide sur- 
veys continuously— 


The evidence— 


A PARTIAL LIST OF ROSS FEDERAL 
SERVICE CLIENTS: 


The Chicago Tribune, Pittsburgh Press, Indian- 
apolis Times, Des Moines Register Tribune, 
Ford Motor Co., Liberty Magazine, Crowell 
Publishing Co., Conde-Nast Publications, Kel- 
vinator, National Broadcasting Co., Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Time, Inc., General 
Motors, Hays MacFarland, Norge Refrigerator, 
Johns Manville, Texas Co., General Electric, St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Chrysler Motor Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


OM ere Watter I. Brown, 1117-18 Blum Building 
DETROIT..... H. W. Donatpson, 715 Francis Palms Building 
CLEVELAND....F. A. Rosevett, 423 Guarantee Title Building 


PITTSBURGH.......... Harotp C. Lunp, 815 Plaza Building 
J Me Sr Watter E. Greene, 120. West 42nd Street 
MILW AUKEE.C. R. Corraptnt, 209 Marquette Tower Building 
Py ae ...C. E. Wacner, 800 Keith Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 


B. E. Jottey, 519 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BOSTON .Ruet G. WitttaMs, 408 Union Savings Bank Building 
i FSS NaTHAN F. Kretn, 610-17 Court Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

J. A. Kraker, Market Street National Bank Building 
W ASHINGTON....R. M. Ovincer, 539 Evening Star Building 


KANSAS CITY....... P. A. LaRocue, 504 City Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS..... Dwicut Mitts, 1900 Continental Life Building 
LOS ANGELES.......... R. W. THayer, 536 South Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO.........J. J. Jonas, 402-404 Kress Building 
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SEATTES:.... bietaietd W. H. Evans, 1007 Securities Building 
NGS 5650 vaneexcecen Lester Kampet, 502 Allen Building 
DEN Bice ccccscccs J. C. Pace, 629 Denham Theatre Building 


SALT LAKE CITY 
G. L. CLowarp, 1606 Walker Bank Building 


MINNEAPOLIS........ O. M. Younec, 615-616 Pence Building 
DES MOINES....Harry Scuirrrin, 207 Old Colony Building 
| er C. E. Waurace, 227 Sterick Building 
CHARLOTTE 

W. O. Anperson, 710 First National Bank Building 
ATLANTA...... Max UncerRMAN, 306 Marietta Street Building 
ALBANY..W. O. Reopen, 711 National Savings Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS......... Ernst Boenrincer, 2011 State Street 
OKLAHOMA CITY..... C. C. CHartes, 426 N. W. 25th Street 
ear Henry O. Gretss, 328 Barker Building 
re H. W. Kerrte, 1003 Porter Building 


NEW HAVEN...R. J. Coutton, 217 Roger Sherman Building 


ROSS FEDERAL SERVICE, 6 E. 45th St., New York City, 
Please send me a copy of “Hunches or Facts” by Kenneth Laird. Published by Ross 


Federal Service. 
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If You Haven’t a Sales 


Training Plan, and Have 
Little Money to Spend— 


Some Things You Can Do 


1. Plan to have regular sales meetings in which all the men 
can participate in a discussion of their common problems. 


2. Ask every man on the sales force to turn in a list of the 
most common sales objections he meets in the field. Then 
take these objections, one by one, as the subjects for sales 
meetings and let the men themselves work out good answers. 


3. As this material develops, get it down on paper. When 
you're through the list, have multigraphed or processed 
copies made for every man on the sales force. Review this 
material at least once in four months and bring it up to date. 


4. Begin to get each man to plan a week's work at a time. “A 
plan for the week ahead is worth a hundred daily reports.”’ 
Have each man turn in on Friday of the week before a 
plan for the following week. This is merely a statement of 
what the man expects to accomplish—where his calls will 
be made, and how they will be systematically organized to 
gain the maximum amount of time in the presence of pros- 
pects. Check these over with the men individually, if pos- 
sible, to see that the calls outlined are well balanced 
between calls on old customers to check up and to obtain 
new leads, and calls on new prospects. 


5. Prepare a simple analysis from your own sales records to 
show the men the sources which are now supplying the 
biggest amount of business, together with a list of the sources 
that are potentially big buyers. See that the men spend 
the most time with these accounts. 


6. If you do not have a regular bulletin for your salesmen 
which will feed them facts and figures and selling ammu- 
nition constantly, give someone the responsibility for creating 
such a bulletin. It need not be elaborate nor expensive. 


— 


Get your men started building sales kits for their own use 
in the field, and offer a prize for the three best. There's 
probably a wealth of material lying around your own office 
which, if assembled and used in personal selling with pros- 
pects, would increase business by a tidy margin. Things 
to put in sales kits: Performance reports; testimonials; lists 
of satisfied users; pictures of your product in use; news 
photographs involving your product; charts showing how 
your product saves time or money or increases profit for 
the retailer; advertisements of your product; ideas used by 
successful retailers to move your product off the shelves; 
graphic summary of the quality points of your line. 


8. Put a big blackboard up at one of your sales meetings and 
ask the men to call pr pat sales point they can think of 
for your product. List them one by one. Then drive home 
to the men the necessity for telling the whole sales story to 
every buyer—not just 10 per cent of it. 


9. Have someone impersonate a “tough” buyer at the sales 
meeting, and appoint one man to “sell” him. Don't tell 
the salesmen ahead of time who will be called upon. After 
the presentation, let all the other salesmen make suggestions 
as to how the presentation could have been improved. 


10. Have an occasional outside speaker talk to your men—some- 
one who is an authority on salesmanship. Brass tacks. No 
hooey. 


11. Have a “lost order’ forum, in which you discuss several 
big orders that your company didn’t get. See if you can 
determine exactly where the salesman fell down. Set up a 
plan for handling the next similar case more efficiently. 


12. Tear your product apart for your men and analyze its qual- 
ity attributes. At the same time, tear apart competitive 
merchandise which is cheaper and thus drive home to the 
salesmen the reasons why their product is worth the money 


asked for it. 
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Self-Analysis on Chapter II 


How did you make out on Chapter I? Now test again your 
present sales methods and your knowledge of the as in 
Chapter II by answering the questions on this page. Don’t be 
afraid to put down a “Neutral” or a “No.” Only by recognizing 
his weaknesses can any man hope to improve his selling. Cor- 
rect your weaknesses by following out the practical methods dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Then come back to this page a month 
later and you'll note real improvement. 


Yes Neutral No 
1. In my present selling am I constantly trying to 
focus attention on the results which the policy- 
holder desires? Oo Oo Oo 


2. Do I try to find out the key facts about the pros- 

pect’s needs—his true objectives—instead of try- 

ing to sell a policy without knowing his actual 

needs? Oo oO Oo 
3. Am I thoroughly familiar with the four types of 

information that point to the prospect’s real needs 

and do I always attempt to get enough such in- 

formation as a foundation for each sale?................ oO Oo o 


4. Do I appreciate the importance of asking ques- 

tions directly in a way that insures frank, direct 

answers? oO Oo o 
5. Do I recognize the necessity of approaching each 

prospect in a way that gets me quickly and easily 

into the facts about his needs? -neceeeeee o oO oO 


6. Do I appreciate the importance of verifying any 
facts I know about a prospect and adding to those 
facts before I go on to recommend a policy?........ 0 o oO 


7. In my approach, do I take special pains to find 
out and picture for my prospect how far his needs ; 
are covered by any policies he may now have?..... 1 oO o 


8. Have I mastered and do I use one or more prac- 
tical methods of approach—such as those dis- 
cussed in this chapter—which lead quickly and 
easily to getting the four vital types of facts I 
need in every sale? oO oO o 


To bring the sales tactics discussions down to a_ practical 

helpful basis for each individual studying the Northwestern 

course, a “Self-Analysis” page appears at the end of every 

chapter. Note how the salesman is led to commit himself 

about his weaknesses and is encouraged to correct each one 
through practice. 


Northwestern’s Plan for 
Training Seasoned Men 


ORTHWESTERN National Life Insurance Company has 
carried out, during the past year (and is continuing to 
do so) a sales training plan embodying dozens of 
phases worthy of study by companies in the same and 

other lines—a course which has unquestionably demonstrated 
the efficacy of training for seasoned men—one which has helped 
immeasurably toward keeping that company’s sales curve moving 
upward, contrary to the general trend in all life insurance sales 
during the period. 

The Northwestern sales training program involves three prin- 
cipal phases: 

1. “The NWNL Guide to Successful Life Underwriting,” 
an elaborate and thorough sales manual. 

2. A “Leader’s Manual,” for the use of managers in conduct- 
ing sales meetings around the material supplied in the 
“Guide.” 

3. A visual portfolio, “Common Sense in Considering Life 
Insurance,” designed for salesmen to use with prospects 
—a sales talk guide which shows how the prospect’s needs 
can be analyzed for him, and which helps the salesmen to 
close after those needs are identified. 

Prime principle about the theory of the whole sales training 
we is that it is designed specifically not for the beginner, but 
or the agent who has passed the early stages of his training and 
experience and is seeking to reach the higher income brackets. 

SALES MANAGEMENT places special emphasis on this idea, since 
too many concerns still think of sales training as something only 
for beginners. Others, knowing the difficulty of attempting a new 
training job with men who have been with a company for a long 
period, men who have developed set ideas of their own about 
selling methods, desp&ir of finding any way to get seasoned men 
interested in sales training on any systematic basis. 

Sales executives who have given particular attention to training, 
tell SALES MANAGEMENT that the biggest opportunity in that line 
of sales management today lies in increasing the average efficiency 
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Systematic Sales Training Played 
a Major Role in This Excellent 
Depression Sales Record 


(The statement below is a condensed 
version of a message issued to the sales 
force of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company by O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent, in June, 1934—about one year after 
the training course here described was 
first put into operation.) 


“TO NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL FIELDMEN: 

“Now that the insurance departments of many states 
have made available their statistical abstracts covering 
the 1933 business of all companies in their respective 
state, it will be of interest to NwNL fieldmen to 
summarize briefly the results shown by several ot 
these official tabulations. 

“In determining the rankings given below, com- 
panies writing industrial business are not included ex- 
cept where specifically mentioned, nor are companies 
included whose gains were due to reinsurance of an- 
other company. 

“In Minnesota—NwNL was the only company (in- 
cluding industrial companies) of the 96 life insurance 
companies operating in the state to show a substantial 
gain over 1932 in new ordinary production. NwNL’s 
gain, in amount, exceeded the combined increases of 
the four. companies ranking next highest in amount 
of increase. Only two companies, the Metropolitan 
and Prudential, exceeded NwNL’s production of new 
ordinary business. 

“In North Dakota—NwNL ranked first out of the 
56 companies operating therein (including industrial 
companies) in total new business. NwNL’s increase 
in new business over 1932 was exceeded only by the 
Metropolitan. In premium income and total insurance 
oo NwNL was second only to the New York 
Life. 


trained with excellent results if the job is approached from the 
right angle. 

Northwestern’s Guide was prepared by Business Training Cor- 
poration of New York, after representatives of that company had 
spent months in the field with individual salesmen—listening to 
sales talks, noting objections, studying the technique of the stars 
in handling difficult cases, and so on. It is, therefore, a field- 
built sales manual—the only kind of sales.manual which in most 
cases has any good chance of being successful. 

Here is a list of the contents of the Guide, with two typical 
sub-heads shown under each head from among the many covered: 

I. The Key to Bigger Earnings. 

Typical sub-heads: The Agent Who ‘Peddled” 
Policies. . . . The Agent Who Used Upper- 
Level Selling. . : 

II. Getting the Facts. 

Typical sub-heads. Where to Look for Key 

Facts. ... Five Ways to Get the Facts. . . 
III. Planning and Stating the Recommendation. 

Typical sub-heads: When an Immediate Recom- 
mendation Must Be Made. . . Planning the 
Recommendation for a Call-Back. 

IV. Selling the Recommendation. 

Typical sub-heads: Support Your Story with Visual 

Material. ... Make the Cost Secondary... . 
V. Closing Difficult Sales. 

Typical sub-heads: Stalls and Excuses to Evade 
Buying. . . . The Prospect Who Doesn't Be- 
lieve in Insurance—Closing in Spite of Dif- 
ficulties. . . . 

VI. Making Policyholder Servicing Profitable. 

Typical sub-heads: Getting Leads from Policyholders 
and Friends. ... Using Time Effectively... . 

All of the tactics suggested in the text matter are presented in 
terms of cases—anecdotes as to how a successful salesman handled 
a given situation—what he said, and what the prospect said, and 
how the interview turned out. 

To bring the discussion down to a practical helpful basis for 
the individual studying the course, a “Self-Analysis’” page is in- 
cluded for every chapter. (See illustration, page 334.) In 
the chapter on closing difficult sales, many standard objections 
are listed, with a suggested method for handling each. Then the 
various types of buyers are analyzed: The silent prospect, the know- 


“In Michigan—Among companies with $200,000,000 
or more insurance in force NwNL was one of only 
seven companies to produce more ordinary business 
than in 1932 and ranked second in the amount of 
gain in new business; NwNL ranked second also in 
amount of increase in insurance in force during 1933. 

“In Iowa—NwNL ranked 13th out of more than 
100 companies in new ordinary business produced. 

“In California—Out of 110 companies, NwNL 
fourth in gain in total insurance in force. 

“In Nebraska—NwNL ranked fifth out of more 
than 100 companies in new ordinary business produced. 

“In South Dakota—NwNL ranked sixth out of 63 
companies (including industrial companies) in_ total 
new business produced. 

“In Kansas—NwNL’s new ordinary production 
was exceeded by only one of the 15 Kansas home 
state companies and by only three—the Metro- 
politan, Prudential and New York Life—of the 98 
other companies doing business in Kansas (including 
industrial companies). Of these five companies, NwNL 
was the only company to show a gain in new business 
over 1932, and in amount of gain NwNL ranked first 
among all companies operating in the states. 

“In Wyoming—Out of 50 companies (including in- 
dustrial companies) NwNL ranked ninth in total new 
business and ninth in total insurance in force. 

“In Oklahoma—NwNL ranked first, out of the 90 
companies operating therein, in amount of gain in 
ordinary insurance in force. 

“Although the above summaries are by no means 
complete and present a wholly inadequate picture of 
the accomplishments of the NwNL agency forces dur- 
ing 1933, they do give some idea of the challenging 
performance of the company’s producing organization 
during 1933 in widely separated localities.” 


of the seasoned men. This magazine has reported, for example, 
one case where another insurance company, undertaking this prob- 
lem, increased paid-for applications for insurance the first year 
by 49%, and average sales jumped from $5,606 to $8,232 (or 
46%). This increase in average sales went up, during the second 
year of training, to 53% over the original figure, anc the third 
year, to 61%—a striking demonstration that seasoned men can be 
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90 Percenters 


80 Percenters 


HELP THEM 


ro STEP UP 


- every sales and distributing organization—no excep- 
tion—the ranks of the 60 percent producers are always 
crowded, yet there is plenty of room at the top. 


For nearly twenty years our job has companies of American business 
been to study the sales methods of _ will tell you that these methods work. 
the 90 percenters and get them At your request we'll gladly send 
used more widely by the men on a qualified specialist to discuss with 
the lower levels—not by handing you the possibilities of stepping up 
out a lot of inspirational trash, but the efficiency of your own sales 
by applying down-to-the-ground force, your wholesalers’ salesmen, 
commonsense methods of training. oryour retailers and their salesmen. 
And more than fifty of the leading No obligation. 


70 Percenters 


60 Percenfers 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION 


285 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
A Member of the Trade-Ways Group 
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it-all prospect, the prospect who must consult others, the prospect 
who doesn’t believe in insurance, etc. At the end of the manual 
the agent's sales helps are listed, with instruction on where and 
when to use them. 

These, of course, are merely highlights of the manual. The 
idea to be emphasized is that insurance selling has been approached 
from the angle of making a professional worker out of a mere 
salesman—the angle of imparting to the average producer the 
knowledge and technique of the star men so that they can 
progressively and systematically work toward achieving a higher 
degree of efficiency in their sales. 

But even the best sales manual loses 90% of its value if some 
provision isn’t made for energetically selling the desirability of 
study to the men in the field, and provision made for systematic 
study by groups under competent leadership. The leader's manual 
for conduct of sales meetings does this job. It recommends two 
hour meetings, held not less than once a week, and it gives an 
outline of the subject matter to be discussed, with minutes allotted 
for each section, a “leader's preparation check-up” sheet, an analysis 
of the conduct of each meeting. In other words, it is an ab- 
solutely complete plan, definite and concrete in every respect, with 
nothing left purely to chance, or to the initiative of the individual 
manager. 


Sponsored by President; “Sold” to Men 


So far as the auspicious introduction of the course was concern- 
ed, it was sponsored personally by O. J. Arnold, president, and, 
in his name, a beautifully prepared booklet announcement went 
out to all Northwestern representatives. It ‘‘sold’’ the course from 
every standpoint—its ability to make more money for the men 
who would study it, the competence of its preparation, the ease 
of the plan for study. On the last page was mounted an applica- 
tion card which the salesman could use to get his copy. It read 
(and note how the company conveyed the impression of offering 
something of great value): 

“Dear Mr. Arnold: Please send me my copy of the NV NL 
Guide to Successful Life Underwriting. In making this ap- 
plication, I agree to give the Guide earnest, thoughtful study 
at once, and to make a sincere effort to put its principles and 
methods into practice in my selling. I recognize, moreover, 
that the contents of the Guide are confidential, and that I 
am expected to keep it as a personal copy for my own use.” 

A space was provided for the “approval” of the general agent 
or manager. 

Introduced in the Spring of 1933, the Guide has now been in 
use long enough to have registered some tangible results—the 
“Portfolio,” prepared this year, is, in fact, just another step in 
the training program. Not only was the course acknowledged as 
highly helpful by dozens of individual salesmen and managers, 
but the company’s sales record of 1933 provides the most con- 
clusive evidence of increased productivity. Some of the highlights 
of the 1933 record are tabulated in an accompanying box. 


Re-Study and Quizzes Sustain Interest 


Nor did the company’s interest in the Guide die after the 
first ““course’’ of study was completed. They promptly started to 
plug the idea of restudying. And not without success. In June, 
one large agency reported to the home office that its men were 
going through the Guide for the fourth time, “and its members 
are Eoding pleasure and profit in the process.” 

The manager of another agency wrote, “The benefit we derived 
from the review of the Guide was surprising to me and to every 
man in the agency. At the close of the 7-week period we were 
all in agreement that a similar study should be made at least 
once a year.” 

Especially for the benefit of all agents who, for one reason or 
another, were unable to attend any regular study meetings, North- 
western published in the company house organ a recurring box 
captioned “How ‘Guide-Wise’ Are You?” Here is typical 
copy from such a box: 

HOW “GUIDE-WISE” ARE YOU? 

This is the fifth of a weekly series of questions designed 
to assist you in restudying the NWNL Guide to Successful 
Life Underwriting. Read the questions. Then make a 
thorough study of that portion of the Guide containing the 
answers to the questions. 

Question. 1. What is the most effective method you have 

found for handling a call-back on a prospect? 

Check your methods with those prescribed in the Guide, 
pages 53 and 54 and pages 70 to 76. 

Question 2. How do you know when to attempt to close, 

and how do you handle closing? 

See pages 128 to 141 in the Guide. 

Question 3. Let us imagine that you are calling on a 

prospect who has a total of $10,000 of in- 
surance. He is married and has two boys, 
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ages 8 and 10. His income is $4,000 a 
year, out of which he saves little. The 
prospect says, “I have enough insurance 
—I don’t think I'd be interested.” How 
would you handle this situation? 

See pages 27 to 48 in the Guide. 

This year, to give Northwestern men a selling tool which would 
dovetail closely with their lines of study during the past year, the 
sales portfolio, “Common Sense in Considering Life Insurance,’ was 
prepared. (See illustration, page 354). Encased in a 10” x12” 
leather binder with a snap-down cover, it first provides a pro- 
cedure for discovery of the buyer’s true needs—uncovers the state 
of his responsibilities, his wants, his business as well as his 
personal background, thus giving the insurance salesman the exact 
knowledge upon which to base a recommendation for a_ specific 
type of policy of a specific amount. Then, keyed sections enable 
the salesman to select the additional material which he needs on 
a purely custom basis for each buyer. 

A pocket in the back lends space for papers, application blanks, 
and other odds and ends which salesmen too often carry around 
in a disorderly mass. 


Adds Portfolio—Tool Not Crutch 


The company’s slant on the purposes of the portfolio was in- 
terestingly outlined in a house organ mailed to field men early 
in July. It said, in part: 

“. . , the new sales portfolio is not a crutch, but is a 
selling tool for the agent to use skillfully in getting business. 
It is not an illustrated sales talk to guide the unskilled sales- 
man through the various steps of the sale, but is instead a 
portfolio of visual material which a skilled salesman can 
bring to bear when and where needed during a sale. 

“In many visual selling portfolios, the salesman turns to 
page 1 and starts to recite a prepared talk. When he comes 
to the point where, in the printed sales talk, the instructions 
say ‘turn to page two,’ he flips the page and continues. 

“There is no prepared sales talk, to go with any section 
of the NWNL portfolio. There is instead a definite pro- 
cedure in selling set forth and familiar to all who have 
mastered the Guide, which can be facilitated and helped by 
the use of this visual material. The Guide salesman who 
will study the Agents’ Manual of Instructions and use the 
portfolio in accordance with the method described in it will 
find the portfolio an exceptionally valuable tool—a lever to 
make easier the sale of life insurance. 

a . the selling procedure recommended in the Guide 

is as follows: 1. Find out the prospect's needs for insurance. 

2. Concentrate on his next great need which he does not 
now have covered; 3. Recommend and sell the policy which ex- 
actly fits this need; 4. Back up the recommendation. The 
various sections in the portfolio apply directly to these steps.” 

And this is what one agency supervisor in Chicago wrote after 
his first experience with the portfolio: 

“I had the pleasure of spending an entire two weeks with 
various members of our organization in the field and made 
a total of well over 100 calls, 36 closing interviews, and 9 
applications, for a total of $38,000 of written business, and, 
of course, many additional cases will be written in the fu- 
ture. I took this opportunity to experiment with the new 
sales portfolio and used it in every interview. Sometimes 
the portfolio was used merely as a reference where previous 
calls had been made, but in most cases the entire procedure 
was used. I feel that I can say from actual experience that 
it is the greatest piece of material ever put in the hands of 
any fieldman, and I am sold on it and its use from A to Z.” 


Old Iron Fireman Salesmen Learn New 
Tricks From Correspondence Course 


RON Fireman Manufacturing Company, automatic coal 
burners, of Cleveland, finds that a correspondence training 
course is meeting with an enthusiastic reception from sales- 
men. Particularly are the old-timers appreciative of the 

“meat” in the course. 

“Prior to making arrangements for the present course,’ ex- 
plains Dale Wylie, sales promotion manager, “we brought out 
a manual. These were supplied free to our dealers for distribution 
to their salesmen. We had no way of telling whether or not 
the salesmen actually read the manuals. In a few isolated case:, 
dealers conducted meetings with the manuals as a text, but 
generally we were in complete ignorance as to their worth.” 

LaSalle Extension University conducts the present Iron Fire- 
man training by a series of mail quizzes covering each portion. 
Five assignments comprise the course; these are sent at two- 
week intervals, though a salesman may have more time if he 
wishes it. The company pays half the cost, $11, and the men 
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are required to pay the other half, amounting to $22 in all. 

In preparing the training lessons, LaSalle took a verbatim 
report of the Iron Fireman national dealer convention. During 
that meeting officers of the company and star salesmen outlined 
their time-tried methods of cracking difficult selling “nuts.” In 
addition, a careful analysis of sales technique in the field was 
made by LaSalle. All of this accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience was drawn upon in compiling the lessons. 

A special supplement of the Iron Fireman house organ an- 
nounced that the training course would soon be available. Next, 
a comprehensive outline of the training in the form of a booklet 
was sent to dealers and salesmen. An application for enroll- 
ment accompanied it. 

A follow-up letter to every dealer and salesmen who did not 
enroll was sent by Mr. Wylie. Over his personal signature was 
the message, “Regardless of your past experience and present 
skill, this training is bound to increase your sales and your 
earnings.” 

Salesmen who received the first lessons liked them so well 
that they wrote the company scores of letters of praise and 
gratitude. Some typical opinions: 

“I was reluctant to part with the fee for the course; but 
I can say now that I am sincerely grateful to the folks 
who made it possible for me to gain so much valuable 
knowledge for so little cost. I am consciously applying 
the principles which I was using before unconsciously. And 
. . . I cam sense an absence of resistance in the people 
I approach.” 

“When I first heard about the sales training course I 
was cold to it. As for the statement that I could actually go 
out the next morning and use what I'd read in the first 
lesson—well, that was a lot of LaSalle hooey! I did learn 
new-to-me tricks, and I did go out the next day and use 
them with good results.” 

To insure extra study and assimilation of the course, LaSalle 
is preparing for Iron Fireman a “Group Leaders Manual.” This 
is an outline for two meetings on each lesson, to be conducted 
by any local sales manager in the larger organizations where 
there are two or more salesmen. The ten weekly meetings, 
coupled with the five written tests which are sent direct to 
LaSalle, will, it is anticipated, enable salesmen to extract the 
utmost value from the course. 


80% of Great American Tea Salesmen 
Volunteer for Correspondence Course 


CORRESPONDENCE course in sales training, utilized 

by the Great American Tea Company, achieved the two 

goals of reducing turnover among the firm’s salesmen 

and of increasing their sales volumes. La Salle Cor- 
poration Service, division of La Salle Extension University, pre- 
pared and conducted the course. : 

G.A.T. employs house-to-house representatives who sell and 
deliver a line of groceries. They work on commission, and the 
company is constantly confronted with the perplexities of a 
shifting personnel. A considerable portion of the first part of 
the course was therefore directed toward making the salesmen 
satisfied with their job and its opportunities. Other sections 
of the course went into the company history, its quality stand- 
ards, guarantees and the rewards which it gave to men who 
made good. 

Chapters were devoted to “How and why the customer buys,” 
“Suiting yourself to the customer: How to treat the hurried 
customer, the grouchy customer, etc.,” “Building up deliveries,” 
“Getting new customers,” and other specific means of more and 
better sales. Suggestions and actual procedures were gathered 
from veteran successful employes. 

Each part of the course was covered in about three weeks, 
depending on the individual student's rapidity, and written ex- 
aminations were given by La Salle. Corrected papers were sent 
back to the men, that they might re-study the portions in which 
they were defective. Grades of each student-salesman were sent 
to Great American headquarters in New York. 

Although the course was not obligatory, some 80% of the 
company’s 600 salesmen enrolled for it. They paid half the 
cost, upon completion, and the firm paid the other half. 
After the system had been in operation for some time, it was 
found that old men advised new salesmen to study the lessons 
as.a means of increasing their earnings. This, the company 
feels, is the surest proof that the course is of dollars and cents 
value. Student-salesmen who have put the lessons into practice 
know their worth far better than executives removed from the 
firing line. 

As a further bonus to those completing the course, the com- 
pany presented an extra commission where sales registered an 


increase. Practically every graduate received a share of these 
bonuses. 
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Waters-Genter Teaches Retail’ Clerks 
How to Sell Electrical Appliances 


The most critical moment in the success of a manufacturer's 
selling program is when the retail salesman is face to face with 
a prospect. It is an ever-present problem with all manufacturers 
who sell through retailers, but comparatively little effective work 
is done to secure the intelligent and whole-hearted cooperation 
of retail sales clerks. 

A thorough-going course in retail salesmanship, covering the 
entire electrical appliance field, is being supplied by the Waters- 
Genter Company, Minneapolis, makers of the Toastmaster line, 
to appliance sales clerks. 

More than 5,000 retail salespeople have already enrolled in 
the course, according to K. C. Gifford, sales manager of the 
domestic appliance division of the company. 

Not only are the lessons furnished free =| charge; the Waters- 
Genter Company has not confined the selling aids to its own prod- 
ucts. “The course is designed to increase clerks’ value to their 
employers by developing all-round sales abilities, in all kinds 
of electrical appliances, as well as our own,” says Mr. Gifford. 

Built around a “Manual of Appliance Salesmanship,” prepared 
by the Business Training Corporation, the course is issued in 
six parts which are mailed to those enrolled at intervals of 
two weeks. Supplementing the manual are conference sugges- 
tions to be used by heads of store electrical appliance depart- 
ments in holding meetings with the salespeople enrolled. 

The manual is the result of a field study carried on for nearly 
six months by the Business Training Corporation staff, who 
shopped in utilities and retail stores in all parts of the country. 
Interviewing hundreds of buyers and delle, the investigators 
observed how sales are made—and lost. 

They learned how successful salespeople handled situations 
where the buyer stated, “I’m looking for a gift,” “Haven't you 
something cheaper?’ “Is it expensive to run?” “I don’t know 
if she’d like that,” “How much is it?” “I'll look around.” 

In simple, factual language the manual explains what the 
salesman can say and do in dealing with such customers, with 
no theories or inspirational ballyhoo included. There are 
numerous sales illustrations, as well as actual dialogues of well 
and poorly handled sales. Both Waters-Genter devices and other 
electrical appliances are shown in photographs and their peculiar 
problems are treated at length in the text. 

Twelve thousand folders announcing the manual and course 
have been mailed to retail outlets; and the course is being fur- 
ther promoted by Waters-Genter salesmen, by their jobber’s sales- 
men, and by letter from Mr. Gifford, so that every outlet carrying 
W-G products will be reached. Many stores are enroliing the 


entire sales force of their housewares department, Mr. Gifford 
states. 


67 Big Firms Tell ICS. 
How They Train Men; 
New Trends Indicated 


BY WALDO C. WRIGHT 


Personnel Training Division, International Correspondence 
Schools 


RAINING ‘plans for salesmen too often start off like 

Roman candles, only to fizzle out before they stay up 

long enough to do much enlightening. Fortunately, a 

willingness to analyze and reorganize their training system 
is patent from a study of the methods of 67 leaders in the auto- 
motive, food, oil, tire, paint, electrical appliance, chain store, 
house-to-house, office appliance and drug fields. 

This study, made by Personnel Training Division of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, indicates that 66% of the com- 
panies questioned are dissatisfied with the training plans they 
followed through the last decade. 

These weaknesses of corporate training plans were disclosed: 

1. Over intensive and high-pressure training for new employes 
that later dwindles to little or nothing when the salesman really 
needs counsel and guidance. 

2. “Swivel-chair” training which does not ring true in the 
field and clearly shows an inadequate understanding of modern 
selling difficulties. 

3. Training plans and ideas aimed at what the originator 
thinks his boss wants, instead of what they will do for manage- 
ment, employes, dealers and customers. 
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Sponsored broadcasting from ‘America’s Little House’ 


THE HOUSE THAT COULDN'T BE BUILT 


They planned it for years—and were called 
dreamers. They held to a vision, this group of 
thoughtful women, and were called visionaries— 
while their numbers and their vision grew. 


Snuggle a little white house against the base of 
New York’s giant skyscrapers? A bit fantastic. 
Build a little white house with a rolling green 
lawn and a white picket fence in the thundering 
heart of Manhattan? It would take a forty story 
building just to meet the taxes on the ground! Set 
a little white chick of a home in the very shadow 
of the Chanin tower—almost at the door of the 
Grand Central Terminal—just to let the public 
come and look? Dear ladies!... 


* * * 


“The house that couldn’t be built’? now hums to 
the beat of hammer and saw—walls and doors up, 
roof already timbered, windows cut—sturdy oak 
and yellow pine flashing in the sun at 39th Street 
and Park Avenue—as work speeds to swift con- 
clusion. The dream that couldn’t come true—a 
modern model house for all America—has al- 
ready been dedicated by Mrs. Roosevelt, wife of 


the President of the United States, as its hearth- 
stone was laid and as millions of women listened 
to a nationwide broadcast of the ceremony. 


The group of valiant and unselfish women who 
lead the New York Committee of the Better 
Homes in America movement have quietly im- 
posed a gentle will, a personal ideal, upon the im- 
personal pageant of the largest city in the world. 


In America’s Little House, scheduled for comple- 
tion early in October, women from every corner of 
America will see reflected their own homes... 
present or future...in whole or in part...with 
improvements they will want ...with equipment 
they will buy... with economy they will duplicate 
in their own cities and towns from coast to coast, 


The Columbia Broadcasting System is proud to 
have extended its facilities to the Better Homes 
Committee in this significant and splendid pro- 
ject. It is proud to give America’s Little House 
one voice which is ten million voices—in a regu- 
lar series of broadcasts from this national center 
of home interest—this national symbol of home 
building and home modernizing. 


It is our privilege to offer the opportunity of sponsored broadcasting, on an exclusive basis, from 


this “premium”? origination point—through a studio specially built into The Little House. 


Columbia Broadcasting System offices in New York or Chicagowill gladly provide further information. 


- is available through 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


4. Blindly following results of inadequate customer studies 
and false precedent of out-dated high pressure selling. 

5. Reading the recommendations made by a competent sales 
training organization and then continuing the same hit-or-miss 
company training. 

6. Difficulty of getting training material approved, because 
everybody knows the company’s business, but few know the 
training business. 

7. Wrong proportion and poor coordination of text, vizualiza- 
tion, group study instruction and tests. 

8. Discontinuing good training features on account of pre- 
occupation with new products or policies, lack of continuity 
and persistence in training. 

9. High cost of small quantity production of manuals, train- 
ing texts, films and other educational tools. 

10. Business and advertising men trying to function as manual 
and text book writers, film directors and teachers. 

Getting information into a form that encourages the salesmen 
to take it aboard mentally and learn how to use it by doing is 
no easy job. Just ask a star salesman to tell the boys how the 
Keokuk quota was reached, if you want to hear fluency dry up 
at the source. The ability to sell is very different from the 
ability to train. 


How Much, and How, to Train? 


In seeking facts about the manner in which these 67 leading 
companies conducted sales training, the following questions were 


asked: 


What training do you give your regular sales staff? 

In most cases executives indicated an advantage in changing 
the sales manuals or training material to encourage salesmen to 
re-read them. 

Some answers: 


“We continuously change our training program in order to 
keep it fresh and to have it presented new and differently and 
all-inclusive to the men.” 


“After a man has received his preliminary training, he is sent 
to the field with a competent field manager who completes the 
training usually in a period of about two weeks.” 


“Most of our problems require technical knowledge and 
training and the men selected for sales work usually develop 
within our own organization.” 


Is most of your training imparted orally or in written imstruc- 
tions? 


Much training information is imparted by a variation of the 
lecture method, with the evident possibility that over half of 
it is soon forgotten. 

If the trend of the sales story is lost, all that follows may be 
so many words. Learning is a relatively slow process, and many 
men feel it a reflection on their acumen to admit they do not 
understand the first time they are told. In fact, it is the excep- 
tional man who does comprehend any group of facts fully on 
first hearing them. 

Most people learn through their eyes—they want to see it 
in writing or pictures. Evidently the training information should 
be in black and white, if only for review. 

Answers to the question indicate a need for more interestingly 
written instruction in selling, to overcome the difficulties men- 
tioned: 

“We have prepared and printed regular courses for our 
trade salesmen which we find very helpful in training new men, 
but the actual responsibility for preparing new salesmen is in 
the hands of our branch managers.” 


“We have used to advantage more written instructions than 
we did years ago.” 

“We find that about approximately 25% of the training 
referred to is in manuals, bulletins and sales letters.” 


Convention vs. Small Group Study 


To what extent do you use the conference or convention 
method, also short schools in your training plan? 


Most executives indicated that the large sales convention is being 
discarded for smaller group meetings: 

“A sales conference is held at each of our branches one day 
each month—usually on Saturday. This is attended by the 
sales manager of the district, his head salesmen and salesmen, 
where the work of the month is reviewed, products and meth- 
ods of sale discussed, and suggestions for modifications and 
improvements received.” 

“Of course, we find sales conventions, which we hold in 
our districts and divisions at least once a year, very helpful 
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to both new and old men alike. These conventions are usually 
conducted by department managers from headquarters and new 
plans of major importance are always presented to our field 
organization at such conferences.” 


“We have a number of district managers or supervisors who 
work closely with the salesmen under them, and it is our prac- 
tice to hold meetings of these district managers two or three 
times a year. These are always informal gatherings to give 
the men a look behind the scenes at our plans and the reasons 
for them. Each district manager then passes this information 
along in his own way to the salesmen in his territory. We 
depend very heavily on individual contact and a thorough 
knowledge of our line and sales plans. We therefore do not 
conduct any particular sales drives or intensive training ac- 
tivities.” 

_ “I do not consider large sales conventions the proper method 
to use in sales training. Smaller groups with more personal 
supervision get better results.” 


“Our sales training methods have been confined mostly to 
annual sales conventions in which our salesmen were in- 
structed on the changes in and new methods of carrying out 
our policies for the coming year.” 


Visualization of Training Is Coming 


Do you use visual aids in presenting your training and with 
what result? 

That visual aids will play a larger part in sales training dur- 
ing the next decade seems self-evident. Slide films have economy 
to their advantage under present conditions. With the perfecting 
of 16 mm. portable machines, however, sound movies developed 
by able agencies may be an essential part of any national training 
plan. 

Some experiences are quoted: 


“We have found that the slide film is effective and not too 
expensive a method of sales promotion to use nationally.” 


“We have used both the movies and talkies and think they, 
particularly the talkies, have been very effective. This type 
of training requires able direction in preparation of the ma- 
terial and the administration of the plan.” 


“We believe that visualization of training is coming. We 
have not used films in sales training work in this company, 
but we plan to do so in 1935.” 


Salesmen Don’t Study Unaided 


What type of supervision, if any, do you employ in conjunction 
with your training program? 

These comments are indicative of what representative companies 
are doing: 


“Preliminary training is lost unless coordinated with super- 
vision. The entire program must be made a line responsibility.” 


“After the field training is completed, the salesman is con- 
stantly being retrained and supervised by his field manager, 
and in addition to this personal training, we conduct sales 
meetings once a week for the benefit of all of our salesmen. 
We have eighteen field instructors, who devote all of their 
time to upgrading men in their field activities, dealing with 
salesmen’s subjects, field manager subjects, and more advanced 
management subjects for our senior managers.” 

“After the preliminary training, the new man is placed under 
the supervision of one of our head salesmen, who accompanies 
him on his territory for a _— of a week, training him 
in the proper presentation of our products to the trade and 
to the consumer. After the first week of this outdoor training, 
he is allowed to work his particular territory alone, but the 
head salesman will work with him at least one day per week 
for the next two months, giving him more time if necessary, 
and by this time it has been determined whether or not the man 
will succeed. All regular territorial salesmen are under the 
supervision of a head salesman, each head salesman being 
responsible for a group of from six to ten men.” 

“In addition to the senior salesmen who check the work 
of the territorial men, we have sales supervisors who travel 
from and are controlled by the home office, who check the 
territories, both of senior salesmen and regular salesmen, 
and report the practice of the men operating the territories.” 


What use have you made of “outside” organizations in setting 
up and carrying out your training plan? 

On its face such a question invites the cliché answer of “our 
business is different” and “it takes too long for an outside organ- 
ization to learn our business.” 

Almost daily, advertising counselors hear corporate executives 
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insist that by some mysterious differential their business is in a 
class by itself. The persons buying any product are pretty 
much a cross-section of our American life—and consequently 
want about the same information on any new product. 

“We have used an ‘outside’ training agency in a limited 
way. Several years ago we had ‘X’ make a survey of our 
field and of our organization, their representatives working 
in various parts of the country with the most successful sales- 
men in our organization. From this survey they built up 
a training course which was conducted by correspondence 
direct from their offices and covered a period of a year. 
This course was founded on the actual experience of our 


most successful men. We were very much pleased with their 
work.” 


Supervised Correspondence Course Good 


Have you used any supervised correspondence method and 
with what results? 
The advantages of regular organized correspondence training 


are generally recognized in educational circles. These advantages 
include: 


“Ability of individual to study when occasion permits.” 

“Ability to proceed with training as rapidly as individual 
is able to grasp the facts.” 

“Ability to review the points not grasped in first reading.” 

“Ability to gain a true measure of his grasp of the con- 
tent by tests, every question of which he must answer.” 


Supervised correspondence training goes further and includes 
organized study and conference groups. Headed by a trained 
group leader, supervised correspondence instruction includes 
counseling on the texts, conferences, and use of other proved 
educational tools such as visualization. 

In the case of sales training, the group leader knows how to 
amplify the training texts by pertinent instances from his own 
experience and from that of the group (if they have had pre- 
vious sales experience). He understands that sound principles 
of salesmanship may require special methods applying only to 
a certain product or a community. 

Naturally group leaders or supervisors preferably should have 
“come through the mill,” and also have had an opportunity 
to develop teaching ability. Such a man must be able to make 
clear and vital the principles of successful selling as applied 
to that company’s product under present economic conditions. 

Here are some instances of the modified use of supervised 
correspondence training: 


“We prepared a correspondence course in salesmanship 
which was sold to our sales force. Frankly, we found that 
a certain percentage of our men finished these courses and 
got a real benefit from them. However, the constant pound- 
ing of our branch and field supervisors on our sales training 
booklets as applied to sale of our products was also neces- 
sary for building up efficient salesmen.” (Lack of coordina- 
tion of two training media.) 


“We have not found that the correspondence training is 
more effective than conference training, but it is necessary 
in a large organization like ours. We are studying the 
possibilities of supervised correspondence training. We have 
had experience in correspondence method of training. We 
used ‘Z’ organization, who prepared for us a Retail Sales 
Development Plan, coordinated with sales manuals and local 
schools, held by our district sales managers. The 


results 
were satisfactory.” 


In training of dealers have you any method for testing its 
effective acceptance and use at point of sale? 

The problem of dealer training has always been a puzzler. 
He is an independent in thé literal sense, sometimes critical and 
often recalcitrant. What he says about your product only the 
retailer and the customer know—and they seldom let the manu- 
facturer into the secret. 

Dealer training is a job on which the best counsel is none 
too effective. It is not a job for half-baked clerks, and seldom 
gets the attention it justifies from major executives. 


“Checking on the branch managers and head salesmen as 
to whether they are passing along policies and guidance in 
keeping with headquarters’ instructions, our regional man- 
agers, each of whom has charge of a group of branches, 
and frequent visits from headquarters by members of the 
sales committee, our general sales manager and his assistants 
all furnish a sufficient check in this connection.” 

“It is very hard to check accurately to what degree the 
dealer applies and uses the valuable manuals, bulletins and 
instruction material that are issued from our office. Both 
oral and written instructions must be used.” 

_ (Continued on page 352) 
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Are All of Your Salesmen 
Fighting for Business? 


Have you used Sates MANAGEMENT’s Campaign for 
Stimulating Salesmen? It is exceedingly simple to 
operate, and increased activity of only one salesman 
will pay for the complete campaign. It consists of 
fourteen weekly mailings of special messages for 
salesmen, a sound, constructive letter to accompany 
each message, The cost of these special messages is 
only three cents per copy, and the entire fourteen 
special letters may be had for only $1.50. Titles and 
descriptions of the messages follow: 


Cr” WBE NKWD 


WHY I LOST THAT ORDER 
Helping the salesman find his weak spots. 


EVEN TY COBB HAD HIS “NO HIT” STREAKS 


For the man who gives up after a few tough breaks. 


YOURE THE DOCTOR 
Drives home the idea of putting in a full day every day. 


THE GREATEST SPORT IN THE WORLD 


Dramatizing the competitive, “game” element in selling. 


THE GOLDEN HOUR OF SELLING 


For the salesman who is reluctant to begin his day’s work. 


WE NEED MORE SECOND-AND-THIRD-WIND MEN 


On keeping a few clinching arguments in reserve. 


THE LESSON OF THE DEAD LINE 
Dramatizes the value of getting things done today. 


IT’S THE NEXT SHOT THAT COUNTS 


Emphasizes the necessity of a sustained drive in selling. 


THE SNARE OF COMPETITIVE PRICES 


A common-sense discussion of the error of cutting prices. 
DIAMONDS IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 

For the salesman who isn’t concentrating his efforts. 
SET YOUR OWN GOAL 

Stimulates the salesman to better his past sales records. 
TILL THE UNTILLED PLACES 


For the man who isn’t digging for new business. 


ONE FALTERING OARSMAN CAN LOSE A RACE 


Drives home the necessity of teamwork in a sales force, 


THEY CALLED HIM “THE BUTCHER” 
On searching for untapped sources of new business. 


CH” WBE ND 


Send for samples of Sates MaNnaceMENt’s Fourteen 
Messages for Salesmen. When we send them we will 
tell you how you can put on this sustained, business- 
building campaign to your salesmen at a cost of ap- 
proximately four cents per week per salesman. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Section III. 


Incentive Hooks for 
Compensation Plans 


Report on Sales Management’s latest com- 
pensation survey, including details of many 
individual incentive plans; how eight com- 
panies charge off auto-truck expenses; latest 
reports on auto allowances; how industrial 
companies pay their salesmen. 


Highlights of SM’s Study 
of Incentive Factors 


1. The day of the straight salary for salesmen seems 
to have passed. 


2. More-often-than-yearly bonuses are gaining in 
popularity. 

3. Sliding scales of commission with higher com- 
missions on long profit items and higher rates for 
volume above set limits stand out importantly in 
reports. 


4. Profit-sharing plans, while not strikingly large in 
numbers, seem to be working out with a high 
degree of efficiency in many different types of 
companies. 

5. Sales contests are in as high favor as ever as 
stimulants to extra effort and extra rewards; many 
report unusually fine results from such competi- 
tions. 


6. Honorary awards, overlooked by many com- 
panies as a means for developing extra effort on 
the part of salesmen, are employed with striking 
results in some quarters. 

More is being done now probably, than at any 
time in the past, toward offering extra rewards 
for definite periods, for the accomplishment of 
certain specific selling jobs, such as opening new 
accounts, reviving old accounts, and making more 
demonstrations. 


8. There is an ever-increasing tendency to combine 
many incentive elements in one compensation plan. 


9. There is still too much of a tendency on the part 
of many concerns to offer a salesman a flat rate 
of commission, then let him “make” or “break” 
himself, without a sufficient share of responsibility 
on the part of the company to supply other in- 
centives, to furnish more up-to-date selling tools, 
or otherwise furnish definite help to the men in 
the field. 

10. No matter how good the basic compensation plan 
may be, salesmen need frequent changes of pace 
during the year’s work, and the firms who supply 
it get far better results than those who do not. 


— 


standing trends in salesmen’s compensation as revealed by 

an investigation conducted by SALES MANAGEMENT during 

the last two weeks in August and the first two weeks in 
September of this year. 

In this study, special attention was given to incentive factors in 

compensation. Few and far between were the companies who re- 
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sk editors have summarized in the box above the out- 


Ewing Galloway 


ported that they are still operating on straight salary or straight 
commission without extra rewards of any kind. Most popular in- 
centive device is the sales contest; about 60 per cent of all com- 
cerns contacted use contests regularly which involve either cash or 
merchandise awards. Typical of many executives that are sales con- 
test enthusiasts is F. J. Solon, vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. In commenting upon 
contests, he told SALES MANAGEMENT: “We have the greatest 
success in applying this sort of incentive to the movement of in- 
ventory. Our stocks today are cleaner and more salable than at 
any time in the history of our business. Frequently we combine 
several objectives in one drive. Inventory may be one, sales against 
quota for a given period, another; or unusual accomplishment in 
lines in which we are specializing as, for example, coffee in glass, 
oil in glass, and so on.” Fifty-seven percent of the group use 
some version of a bonus. About 26 per cent offer higher rates 
of commission on long-profit items; slightly less than this number 
have some form of sliding commission. 

There is a noticeable trend toward more frequent payment of 
bonus money as compared with practices reported several years 
ago, sales executives apparently recognizing that greater frequency 
of payment tends to heighten the effect of the bonus as an incentive- 
arousing plan. Unless something is done to keep the bonus idea 
constantly alive in the salesman’s mind, he will, if rewarded only 
once a year, tend to have more frequent “sinking spells” and to 
lose interest in his objectives, company officials say. 

Of the group of firms employing bonuses, about 30 per cent pay 
monthly; 22 per cent pay quarterly; less than 10 per cent pay 
annually. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has frequently mentioned before a simple 
axiom concerning salesmen’s remuneration plans which too few 
companies confessing to compensation troubles seem to recognize. 
It is this: You must pay salesmen for what you want them to 
do, if you are to get the most satisfactory results. 

To this we add another axiom: If you want your men to ad- 
vance beyond the “plough horse” stage, you must provide a series 
of goals for them to struggle toward, then reward them propor- 
tionately a little bit more richly for each successive attainment 
beyond “average” performance. In other words, help them ad- 
vance by stages, and give th2m something definite to shoot at. 
This idea is interestingly worked into some of the compensation 
plans which will be described in more detail later in this report. 
Men crave pecuniary reward and recognition—and the strictly 
“honor” award has not yet attained the status it should enjoy 
as a means toward inspiring extra effort. 

The chart appearing on page 347 is presented to show how 
representative companies in various industries are combining sev- 
eral incentive factors in their plans for paying salesmen—in some 
cases you will note that as many as five different lines of in- 
centive are interwoven to inspire well-rounded effort and to 
arouse in men the will to fight for more than a fair showing 
in sales returns. 

Out of the mass of reports examined in this survey, the editors 
have selected a few plans for more detailed description, in the 
belief that some of the ideas embodied can be adapted to the 
needs of many another sales organization. 


This “Evaluated Territory” Plan Gives 
Salesmen Automatic Salary Increases 


A Milwaukee company has an “evaluated territory” plan which 
embodies a good incentive angle, and such a plan might easily 
be adapted to serve in other industries. 

Here the territories are grouped into classes according to dol- 
lar volume of sales. We'll say Class A territories are those 
producing up to $60,000 a year in sales; Class B, from $60,000 
to $84,000; Class C, from $84,000 to $108,000. For each terri- 
tory classification, the base salary is set at a definite amount, more 
being paid in the higher brackets. A Class A salesman would then 
have a quota of $5,000 a month. On volume above this amount, 
up to a certain limit, he gets a 3 per cent bonus, 2 per cent above 
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the companies cooperating 
with SALEs MANAGEMENT in this sur- 


Among 


vey: 


The Todd Company 

Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation 
Allen B. Wrisley Dis. Company 
Rochester Germicide Company 
Brown Shoe Company 

The Perfect Circle Company . 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corporation 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Duofold, Inc.. 

Berry Brothers, Inc. 

Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Company. 
Welch Grape Juice Company 
Frosted Foods Sales Corporation 
Morton Salt Company 

Toledo Scale Manufacturing Company 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Company 
Dr. Pepper Company 

Hull & Dillon Packing Company 
United Drug Company 
Hickey-Freeman Company 

Richfield Oil Corp. of New York 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company 
Durkee Famous Foods 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 
The Fuller Brush Company 

Selby Shoe Company 


that limit. When the salesman advances his territory into another 
basic class, his salary automatically advances, with the same bonus 
privileges applying on the higher quota. 


A Jobber Tries Out the Profit-Sharing 
Idea and Finds That It Works 


A Middle West wholesaler reports a high degree of satisfac- 
tion with a profit-sharing compensation plan. This method goes 
back to the previously mentioned fundamental rule that you must 
pay salesmen for what you want them to do—make profits for 
the company. 

This jobber carries nearly 40,000 items in stock. Salesmen have 
complete figures on the profits each item produces. The men 
receive a varying percentage of the profits they actually create; it 
varies from 20 to 45 per cent, based upon the territory in which 
the salesman operates. 

In describing the system, the sales manager says: “Against this 
participation in profits arrangement we advance the salesmen 
each month a certain amount of money to take care of their trav- 
eling and living expenses. The bonus or percentage of profit 
each man earns beyond his monthly drawing account is paid to 
him at the end of the year. 

“From the gross profits that the salesman produces, bad debts 
are deducted before settlement is made; in the event there is a 
$500 credit loss in a given territory, and the salesman covering 
this territory is working on a 35 per cent share in profits, he is 
penalized 35 per cent of $500 for this loss. We absorb the other 
65 per cent. 

“There is, of course, an incentive in this arrangement for the 
salesman always to sell profitable merchandise, for the very reason 
that the more profit he produces on a sale the more money he 
makes as an individual.” 
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Contests Every 2 Weeks Keep Rewards 
Dangling for “Extra Money”’ Players 


F. P. Dougherty, sales manager, Universal Gypsum & Lime 
Company, tells SALES MANAGEMENT his experience leads him to 
believe that almost every man is ‘An extra money player, and the 
best system is always to have something dangling before his 
eyes. 

Believing that his present six-months-quota plan involves too 
long a period, Mr. Dougherty has recently started offering addi- 
tional cash prizes for the best performance over a two weeks’ 
period on some one sales task—getting new accounts, for example. 

These brief one-, two- or three-week competitions, run in addi- 
tion to longer contests or to standard bonus arrangements, seem 
to be gaining in popularity. The explanation of their effective- 
néss is that the salesmen are given some well-defined goal and 
offered a quick reward for reaching it. A jewelry concern runs 
them on a one-week basis. Their salesmen earn a commission over 
a six months’ quota, payable each week after a man’s quota for 
that’ week has been exceeded. 

“Very effective in stimulating extra sales effort,’ says L. E. 
Barnes, sales manager, Benedict Manufacturing Company, of their 
plan for paying a sliding scale of commission based upon the 
profit margin on individual items. Men doing missionary work 
are paid a guaranteed income. Bonuses are paid by Benedict 
quarterly. Thresher Varnish Company, Dayton, Ohio, is another 
firm paying the “extra” on a quarterly basis, in this case the 
additional amount being a commission on sales above basic quota. 


Special Rewards for New Accounts 
Keep Men From Falling Into Ruts 


A concern manufacturing a stationery item has worked out a 
special proposition in conjunction with their regular payment 
plan designed to get their salesmen more interested in new ac- 
counts. Here's the way it works, as told by the general sales 
manager: 

“We thought it advisable to develop something which would 
give our salesmen a chance to increase their incomes . . . our 
plan of compensation is a base salary which should be differ- 
entiated from the drawing account, because it covers all the man’s 
regular overhead expense. If sales go beyond a modest quota, 
the salesman is then entitled to a bonus. We felt something else 
should be added this year to provide incentive for extra effort, so 
we offered a modest commission for new business. 

“We divide the country into seven districts. A commission is 
paid on all new business, depending upon the percentage the 
new business represents to old business. (New business is de- 
fined as an account that has not been on the books since January 
1, 1933). For example, we total all the business done by each 
salesman in a given month. If the new business is 5 per cent 
of the total, the salesman is entitled to a certain overriding com- 
mission. If the new business is 10 per cent of the total, the com- 
mission is slightly larger. 

“Each of the seven districts is in competition with the other six, 
and at the end of the month the district having the largest per- 
centage of new business gets a slight extra cut, which brings the 
competitive spirit into the program. 

“Under our plan, each man gets some commission for the new 
business he obtains, regardless of whether his division stands first 
or last. Great care must be taken to see that old business is not 
neglected in this search for new business, but we believe this 
can be controlled satisfactorily. So far we have been much pleased 
with the operation of this plan and we will, I think, continue it 
more or less indefinitely. 

“In addition to this, we have periodical sales contests with 
cash awards. As in our new business plan we divide our men 
into seven groups, feeling that group competition, when the groups 
are small, is better than individual competition.” 


Change to Commission and Profit 
Sharing Cuts Costs and Wipes Losses 


Several extremely interesting cases of radical improvement in 
performance of salesmen, improvement in salesmen’s earning power, 
and improvement in sales costs, through a change in basic com- 
pensation plan, came to light in this survey. 

A firm making a wide line of drug and toilet products had 
nearly all of its profits for the first six months of 1932 wiped 
out by losses during the last six months of the same year. A 
number of radical changes were made, many of them having to do 
with the compensation plan, with the result that ‘33 and '34 
have shown a marked improvement. 
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XECUTIVES agree that the primary requirement 
of successful selling is to aim Sales Pressure when 
and where it will be most productive. .. . 


They demand, in effect a switchboard upon which 
they can instantly plug in at the white light of Mar- 
ket Opportunity . . . or plug owt at the red light that 
marks an unprofitable area. 


Newspaper advertising furnishes the means to this 
end. For the outstanding and exclusive advantage of 
newspaper advertising is its utter flexibility . . . its 
faculty for being started or stopped overnight 

and the ease with which it can be concentrated upon 
market areas that show the greatest certainty of suc- 
cess. 


The only questions are . . . what market is most 
susceptible to sales pressure; how can it be applied 
most profitably ? 


To answer these questions quickly and accurately, 
staffs of trained men constantly study the 14 great 
markets covered by the 27 Hearst newspapers which 
are represented by the Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
tion. 


They seek to discover buying trends and buying 
power .. . what arguments will influence consumers 
. . » how can dealers most readily be whipped into 
line. 


This information is made speedily and impartially 
available to all. 
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CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION a untToF HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT BOSTON ROCHESTER SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 27 HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


4 DAIL Y¥ SUNDAY 
New York Journal Boston American Chicago American Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News and Post Detroit Times Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Adanta American 
Syracuse Journal Atlanta Georgian Wisconsin News Syracuse American San Francisco Examiner Omaha Bee-News 
Rochester Journal Washington Times Omaha Bee-News Los Angeles Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Prior to January, 1933, this company paid the majority of its 
salesmen on a straight salary and expense basis. On that date 
every man on the force was placed on straight commission, the 
only exceptions being a few who did special work or who had 
charge of territories in which work was required which would 
not permit of actual credit being given for sales made. Terri- 
tories were gone over and numerous changes were made so that 
there was no overlapping, there were as few “reserved” accounts 
as possible, and entire credit was given each man for all of the 
business emanating from within the boundaries of his particular 
section. 

Commission rates were fixed, applying equally to all men. One 
rate is paid for goods sold to a retailer, another for goods sold 
at slightly lower prices to large direct retail buyers, and a third 
rate—the lowest—is paid for business sold to jobbers. 

Each man provides his own automobile, for which he is paid 
$15 a week. There is a small drawing account for home expenses 
and traveling expenses. The men render no expense account, as 
they are spending their own money. As each shipment is made, 
the salesman receives a duplicate shipping ticket which he files. 
At the end of the month he receives a statement to which is at- 
tached another duplicate shipping ticket, and on these tickets the 
commission is figured in pencil, so that the salesman is able 
to check whether he has received commission on all orders 
shipped, and whether the commission has been figured accurately. 
If commissions earned exceed the amount of the drawing account 
and automobile allowance, he is automatically sent a check for 
two-thirds of the overage, one-third being credited to him as a 
safeguard against the months in which the amount drawn may 
exceed the commissions earned. (There are usually three such 
months in this firm’s business.) 

There is a semi-annual bonus paid, in January and July, in 
which the company shares with the men the actual profits which 
each has made in his own territory. “In figuring this bonus,”’ 
an executive of the company says, “we take into consideration not 
only the actual profits earned, but the type of business which a 
man is doing, his loyalty to the firm, freedom from trouble in col- 
lecting accounts, manner in which he looks after his business, and 
so forth.” 

Occasional sales contests are also part of the incentive picture 
in this firm. There are no set quotas. Long profit items auto- 
matically carry a larger commission, some of the specialties pay- 
ing as high as 25%. ‘The company reports many instances where 
one man’s sales are a third less in volume than another's, but his 
commissions are higher, because of his more careful attention to 
pushing long-profit items. 

“The net result of the whole change,” the company says, “‘is 
that we have with us at this time practically all of the men who 
were changed over from salary and expenses to commissions in 
January, 1933, and, with no exceptions, these men have all 
made more money than on the former basis. Various interesting 
facts have come to light. For instance: Men traveling on their 
own, while they do stop at clean and decent hotels, no longer 
stop at the highest priced hotel in town, which they did when 
their expenses were paid. They do not run home as often from 
distant points in the territory. They do not make so many re- 
quests ee gifts, samples, advertising allowances, and so forth, 
all of which are charged against their commission account, as 
they realize that it is only sensible for them to do such things 
where there is a reasonable chance of creating more business. . . . 
We believe that we are on the right track on this compensation 
business.” 

More and more insistently is the profit-sharing theme coming 
into salesmen’s compensation, and a number of the reports gath- 
ered by SALES MANAGEMENT show a high degree of satisfaction 
o the part of both companies and salesmen, with such a payment 

asis, 


Profit Sharing Overcomes Problem of 
Neglected Long-Profit Items 


M. L. Bath Company, Ltd., manufacturing stationers of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, had tried various methods of paying its men— 
salary and expenses, salary and commission above quota plus 
expenses, and special bonus arrangements for extra effort on 
certain items. About a year and a half ago, they changed over 
to profit-sharing, and W. H. Swearingen, vice-president, has these 
interesting observations to make about the success of the new 
system: 

“We are convinced that the profit-sharing basis is the most 
equitable plan we have tried, both for the salesmen and the 
house, for the reason that the salesman shares on the same basis 
on short profit items as he does on long profit items. It has 
caused our men to concentrate more energetically on the long 
profit items, which, of course, is better for the salesman and bet- 
ter for the house. There is always a certain amount of short 
profit business in our line that must be handled, and these items 
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help out the salesmen as well as the house, even though the profits 
are not as large. 

“Our country salesmen pay their own expenses, furnish their 
own transportation out of their share of the profits. We figured 
from past experience what it cost our men to travel and added 
to this a salary which would enable them to live properly; then 
we figured how much they would have to sell in order to earn 
this expense, and in that way arrived at an equitable share of 
the profits for them. The fellow who hits the ball, works hard 
and produces on the long profit items naturally makes the most 
money. In our opinion, this plan puts the situation up to a man 
in such a way that if he is anxious to succeed and make more 
money, the field is wide open and the sky is the limit. We are 
working our city men on exactly the same basis, except that the 
share of profit is smaller than for the country men for the rea- 
son that the country men have much heavier expenses. We are 
thoroughly sold on the profit-sharing plan and we recommend 
it as a fair and equitable basis of operation.” 

The Dudley Paper Company, of Lansing, Michigan, has a 
slightly different version of profit-sharing. This concern pays a 
percentage of the gross profit accruing to each salesman from 
the business in his territory. This percentage is based on com- 
petition, cost of coverage, expense (including cost of operating 
a car) and other factors, and it varies slightly from territory to 
territory. Auto costs are figured at 6 cents per mile. Extra com- 
missions are paid for exceeding quota during the normally dull 
business periods, and periodic sales contests inject the competitive 
factor into the plan. 


Short Contests on Special Sales Tasks 
Gaining Favor in Many Quarters 


Another very definite trend in compensation now is the injec- 
tion into plans of some “hook” designed to get salesmen to con- 
centrate harder on one or two particularly valuable phases of their 
sales work. Jefferson Drug Company keeps an accurate record of 
sales to each customer, which is passed on to the salesman han- 
dling the account each month. The company then sets a quota 
for each account for the following month. The man who makes 
his quota, or the man who comes nearest making it, is entitled 
to the highest of three bonus amounts, the other two going to the 
men next in ranking. Monthly amounts are usually $15, $10 and 
$5. Such an arrangement necessarily keeps constantly in front of 
the salesman the necessity for building up his accounts to 
progressively larger purchases, rather than allowing him to be 
satisfied with any order that might be spontaneously forthcoming. 

J. I. Holcomb Manufacturing Company gives extra rewards 
in contests for volume on certain items the company wishes to 
have pushed at the time. A chemical company pays monthly 
bonuses both for reviving old accounts and starting new ones. 
“We find,” they say, “that this keeps the men from falling into 
the rut of contacting only active accounts—it definitely pays them 
to keep after new accounts and revivals.” 


Bonuses for Better-than-Average 
Sales Develop Latent Sales Energy 


Two years ago the American Cabinet Company was forced to 
make a change in its compensation plan. Now their new plan has 
panned out so well that the company is actually grateful that con- 
ditions jogged them out of an old rut. American makes wood 
and steel dental office furniture. They previously paid their men 
on a salary basis. When depression conditions became critical, 
the firm had the choice of enlarging territories and reducing the 
number of field men, or cutting salaries to a mere existence scale. 
They finally decided to follow the latter course, but to add a bonus 
plan involving a strong incentive factor. 

A base volume was established for each territory. That repre- 
sented sales which had to be made before any bonuses were paid. 
A declining scale of bonus percentage was paid for excess over 
quota, the larger percentages being paid on immediate increases 
beyond the base, less as volume increased. 

Here is a hypothetical case: Territory A may have a base vol- 
ume sale of $50,000 a year. For business obtained running be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 in volume, a 2% bonus is paid. For 
$100,000 to $125,000, 114%. For $125,000 to $150,000, 1%, 
etc. In each case a maximum salary is determined. 

At the end of every third month 75% of the bonus earned is 
paid immediately, and 25% held back until the end of the year, 


at which time adjustments are made and the balance paid in full. 


The men participating in this plan all work on a set expense al- 
lowance—so much for cities A a certain size. All allowances 
permit men to stay at the best hotels. H. G. Evans, treasurer and 
sales manager of the company, will be glad to furnish additional 
facts to anyone who cares to have them. 
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Relative Popularity 
of Various Incentives 
in Compensation Plans 


(As shown by the most recent SALES 
MANAGEMENT survey—reports were re- 
ceived from nearly two hundred com- 
panies. See text page 342 and following 
for comment.) 
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Auto Allowances Still 
Hover Around 5 Cents 


ALES MANAGEMENT knows, from reading its daily mail, 

that hundreds of companies are worried about salesmen’s 

automobile expense. And that not one company in a hun- 

dred has developed what it considers a satisfactory method 
of auto expense accounting. 

The editors always are somewhat hesitant about attempting 
to answer the question, “What is the present average rate paid 
per mile for the operation of salesmen’s autos?” There really 
isn't any average which means a great deal, for the reason that 
almost every company has its own accounting system for auto- 
mobiles; some pay for depreciation, others do not; some pay for 
insurance, others do not; and most companies do not make a 
clear distinction between fixed and variable expenses and arrive 
at a rate which is truly ‘‘scientific.” 

For the purposes of this analysis, SALES MANAGEMENT re- 
ceived reports from something over 100 companies. Of those 
who pay a flat rate, the majority pay from four to six cents a 
mile. Twenty-four companies reported five cents a mile. But 
five reported a rate as low as four cents, six reported six cents. 
One reported eight cents and added, “Too high, but we like 
to have our men drive Buicks.”’ 


Finds Company-Owned Cars Cheaper 


About 10% of the companies reporting pay a flat weekly or 
monthly rate. Powers Regulator pays $60 a month on company- 
owned cars to some of their men. Menasha Products Company 
allows $35 a month for depreciation, repairs, insurance and 
license, and pays gas, oil, storage and greasing in addition. A 
soft drink company pays city men $50 a month, country men 
$70. Durkee Famous Foods pays five cents a mile to some 
men, $75 a month to others. Davies-Young Soap Company sets 
a $25-a-week allowance. 

There still exists the usual state of disagreement as to whether 
the company should own its salesmen’s cars, or pay the men 
for operating their own. Edwin Martin, sales manager of Ever- 
lastik, Inc., has found company-owned cars cheaper. Says he: 
“As to the cost of traveling by car, a flat rate of five cents per 
mile is allowed to any man who has been using his own car. 
However, we have found that by using a company-owned car 
of the more popular types—Chevrolet, Plymouth or Ford—the 
cost is considerably less, and right now our men are using com- 
pany-owned machines which give us an average cost of slightly 
over 214 cents per mile.” 


1,000 Cars Average $.0449 


Higher prices of gas and oils and tires have not forced many 
increases in auto allowances among the companies SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT has been contacting. Bausch & Lomb, whose method 
of paying car expenses is somewhat unusual, is one company 
that has upped the rate one cent per mile over last year. This 
firm's schedule of allowances is printed in an accompanying box 
—the fact that it is based on miles-traveled-per-week may prove 
of interest to other companies having car problems. 

On page 349 is a summary of one big company’s breakdown of 
auto expenses for the calendar year 1933. Costs are shown by 
makes of cars. Cars in this analysis are generally owned by the 
salesmen. 

Another accompanying table (page 350) shows complete costs 
for the fleet of 1,000 cars owned af a large food company, the 
first six months of 1934 being compared with the same period 
for last year. The cars are mostly Chryslers, Dodges and Ply- 
mouths. The officer in charge of car operation for this company 
told his board of directors, at the beginning of this year, that 
he expected extra expenses for 1934 because of codes—increasing 
tire prices, parts, repairs, etc——to be at least $50,000 higher than 
in 1933. In the first six months of the year, his actual costs 
showed approximately $35,000 of this $50,000 estimate had al- 
ready been spent for added charges on gasoline alone. However, 
somewhat offsetting this, the value of cars traded-in materially 
increased because of standardized rates, and this same executive 
thought it possible that he would end the year fully within his 
budget. 

For the reasons outlined above, the company expected an upward 
trend in per mile costs for the first six moaths, but the actual costs 
figures show this to have been only one one-hundredth of a cent 
per mile. In analyzing the figures in the chart, the executive says: 

“The one bad spot is the gasoline column. On account of our 
method of operation we have to pick our gasoline up where and 
when needed, as we do not have tanks for garage service of our 
own. For this reason, we have lost all discounts and special prices, 
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which means an advance in cost of gasoline alone of between 18 
and 19%. If we had been able to make an even break on gaso- 
line costs, we would have shown a considerable reduction in the 
total cost for this year as compared with last. 

“You will notice that while there was an advance in cost in 
the Eastern and Western Divisions, there was a decrease in the 
Pacific Division. A large part of this is in the Depreciation 
column, and was largely on account of certain profitable trades 
which we were enabled to make in that section of the country. 

“On the principal replacement parts for automobiles which we 
used in the past year, we used to receive a discount of 25%. That 
was eliminated the first of this year, but the fact that our repair 
costs are lower than those of last year are probably indicative of 


Bausch & Lomb’s Schedule of 
Automobile Allowances 


+ 


7 cents per mile—first 100 miles per week 
6 cents per mile—second 100 miles per week 


5 cents per mile—all mileage over 200 miles per 


week 
Miles Dollars Miles Dollars 
per week allowed per week allowed 
For each additional 
mile add 5 cents 
10 .70* 310 18.50 
20 1.40* 320 19.00 
30 2.10* 330 19.50 
40 2.80* 340 20.00 
50 3.50* 450 20.50 
60 
70 1.90* 370 21.50 
80 5.60* 380 22.00 
90 6.30* 390 22.50 
100 7.00* 400 23.00 
110 7.607 410 23.50 
120 8.207 420 24.00 
130 8.80T 430 24.50 
140 9,40t 440 25.00 
150 10.007 450 25.50 
160 10.607 460 26.00 
170 11.207 470 26.50 
180 11.807 480 27.00 
190 12.407 490 27.50 
200 13.007 500 28.00 
210 13.50 510 28.50 
220 14.00 520 29.00 
230 14.50$ 530 29.50 
240 15.00 540 30.00 
250 15.50 550 30.50 
260 16.00 560 31.00 
270 16.50 570 31.50 
280 17.00 580 32.00 
290 17.50 590 32.50 
300 18.00 600 33.00 


* For each additional mile add 7 cents. 
+ For each additional mile add 6 cents. 
t For each additional mile add 5 cents. 


the improvement in the automobile equipment itself. We are 
still using tires purchased last year under a very desirable con- 
tract, but next year we will probably find a considerable advance 
under that particular heading.” 

Lessened total mileage shown for this year does not represent 
a less aggressive policy on the part of this company in working 
territory, but is rather a reflection of the fact that the company 
has made an effort to get salesmen to plan their routing more 
intelligently, eliminating back-tracking and other wasteful practices. 

Very few changes in present auto allowances over the figures 
reported in January of this year were recorded. For results of 
the January study, which included data on many individual com- 
panies, see SALES MANAGEMENT for February 1 and February 15, 
1934, articles entitled, “Depression Days Expense Accounts Still 
in Order, but Rising Prices Are Forcing Some Adjustments Up- 
ward,” and “Salesmen’s Auto Allowances Show Upward Trend— 
Now Average 514 Cents.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How One National Advertiser Figured His ’33 Auto Costs 


The editors believe that sales executives who must be concerned wi 
expenses will find this chart especially interesting because 
It should prove valuable also to those about to add new 
expenses as reported by their own men. 


th the problem of salesmen’s automobile 
the breakdown is made by makes and models of cars. 
cars to their fleets, and as a check against operating 
(See facing page for other data and comment.) 


Description Mileage Cost Per Mile (Cents) 
Make of Car | 
Oper- Inter- 
Year| Cyl.| W. B Total Official | ating | Dep’n| est | Total 
(a) (b) (c) 

GR cccchcud 28 6 | 11414” 1,679 1,365 | 3.57 | 1.63 | 0.07 | 5.27 
| ee 28 6 120” 15,540 14,270 | 2.32 | 1.21 | 0.14 | 3.67 
Buick '29 | 6 | 12834" 18,260 14,697 | 3.33 | 1.50 | 0.17 | 5.00 
Buick 30 | 6 132” 11,472 9,625 | 3.55 | 1.95 | 0.17 | 5.67 
eer 30 | 6 132” 18,428 13,773 | 2.74 | 0.72 | 0.17 | 3.63 

TOTAL 5.. 65,379 | 53,730 | 2.97 | 1.29 | 0.16 | 4.42 

at a ieee 

Bulek........ "31 8 114” 23,342 | 19,028 | 2.05 | 1.64 | 0.24 | 3.93 
Bulek........ 31) 8 114” 18,588 | 15,727 | 2.17 | 2.04 | 0.29 | 4.50 
Buick "32 | 8 114” 23,200 14,917 | 2.75 | 2.51 | 0.39 | 5.65 
Buick..... 32) 8 114” 18,386 18,386 | 2.67 | 1.99 | 0.35 | 5.01 
Buick 32) 8 114” 27,221 24,331 | 3.56 | 1.39 | 0.32 | 5.27 

TOTAL 5.. 110,737 | 92,389 | 2.69 | 1.89 | 0.32 | 4.90 
ere 31) 8 118” 33,977 | 32,305 | 2.60 | 1.61 | 0.18 | 4.39 
Bulek........ 31] 8 118” 9,084 7,986 | 2.18 | 0.15d) 0.14 | 2.17 
 .. 31) 8 118” 13,716 11,765 | 2.66 | 0.36 | 0.09 | 3.11 
ee "31 8 118” 22,892 | 18,854 | 3.25 | 2.21 | 6.21 | 5.67 
SR ecccle se 31) 8 118” 29,910 | 26,355 | 3.31 | 1.08 | 0.20 | 4.59 
Buick........ "31 8 118” 30,416 | 27,775 | 3.12 | 1.43 | 0.26 | 4.81 
ae 33 | 8 119” 12,020 9,510 | 2.45 | 2.01 | 0.47 | 4.93 
OS eee 33 |. 8 119” 29,546 | 26,940 | 2.45 | 1.27 | 0.29 | 4.01 

TOTAL 8... 181,561 | 161,490 | 2.83 | 1.36 | 0.23 | 4.42 
ee "31 | 8 124” 34,492 | 30,046 | 2.64 | 1.48 | 0.21 | 4.33 
Buick. 31) 8 124” 25,725 24,460 | 3.22 | 2.25 | 0.26 | 5.73 
Ste cats 33) 8 127” 21,677 17,421 | 1.96 | 1.70 | 0.39 | 4.05 

TOTAL 3.. 81,894 | 71,927 | 2.64 | 1.78 | 0.27 | 4.69 

TOTAL ALL 

BUICKS 21 439,571 | 379,536 | 2.78 | 1.56 | 0.25 | 4.59 
Chevrolet... . 29 6 107” 13,362 | 11,671 | 1.90 | 0.28 | 0.07 | 2.25 
Chevrolet...... 31) 6 109” 29,324 | 27,260 | 2.55 | 1.14 | 0.14 3.83 
Chevrolet... ... 31) 6 109” 5,400 3,976 | 2.01 | 2.50 | 0.09 | 4.60 
Chevrolet 31 | 6 109” 21,213 | 16,107 | 1.89 | 0.47 | 0.08 | 2.44 
Chevrolet 31) 6 109” 27,558 | 22,246 | 2.16 | 0.81 | 0.11 | 3.08 
Chevrolet... . 31) 6 109” 9,539 1,985 | 2.49 | 2.68 | 0.34 | 5.51 
Chevrolet... .. "32 6 109” 13,828 1,727 | 2.12 | 1.51 | 0.33 | 3.96 
Chevrolet... . "33 | 6 110” 24,191 19,563 | 1.85 | 0.70 | 0.16 | 2.71 
Chevrolet..... "33 | 6 110” 4,371 4,092 | 2.67 | 0.59 | 0.15 | 3.41 
Chevrolet...... "33 | 6 110” 2,104 1,954 | 1.45 | 0.69 | 0.16 | 2.30 

TOTAL 10.. 150,890 | 110,581 | 2.14 | 1.00 | 0.15 | 3.29 
Chrysler...... 30) 6 125” 24,651 18,606 | 3.10 | 1.19 | 0.17 | 4.46 
Chrysler...... 30) 8 124” 21,728 | 18,397 | 2.99 | 2.22 | 0.21 | 5.42 
Chrysler...... 33) 6 117” 1,292 1,110 | 1.70 | 1.11 | 0.26 | 3.07 
Chrysler...... 33; 8 120° 17,765 11,876 | 2.71 | 0.76 | 0.18 | 3.65 

TOTAL 4.. 65,436 | 49,989 | 2.93 | 1.41 | 0.19 | 4.53 
ee "22 6 112” 6,096 5,832 | 4.37 | 5.07 | 0.11 | 9.55 
Dodge. ....... 31; 8 118” 20,545 17,249 | 2.26 | 1.39 | 0.29 | 3.94 
Dodge....... 31) 8 119” 25,556 | 23,090 | 2.54 | 1.62 | 0.34 | 4.50 

TOTAL 3 52,197 | 46,171 | 2.65 | 1.93 | 0.29 | 4.87 


Description Mileage Cost Per Mile (Cents) 
Make of Car | 
Oper- Inter- 
Year| Cyl.| W. B Total Official | ating | Dep’n| est | Total 
(a) (b) (c) 
Durant........ '29 6 110” 10,123 4,001 | 1.70 | 0.69 | 0.05 | 2.44 
ee ‘20 4 104” 11,400 3,475 | 1.93| .... . | 1.93 
te ETT 31] 4 | 103%" | 19,928) 15,192] 1.91 | 0.36 | 0.08 | 2.35 
Ford....... 31) 4 | 103%" | 8,941) 7,962 | 1.71 | 0.61 | 0.07 | 2.39 
TOTAL 3... 40,269 | 26,629 | 1.87 | 0.31 | 0.06 | 2.24 
| 
| — 
Franklin....... 29) 6 125” 29,465 | 25,122 | 4.18 | 1.33 | 0.19 | 5.70 
Graham Paige.) '28 | 6 | 11014"| 15,419/| 11,513 | 3.03 | 0.31 | 0.07 | 3.41 
Graham....... 31 6 115” 25,557 | 19,919 | 2.59 | 1.06 | 0.20 | 3.85 
Graham...... 31) 8 120” 36,935 | 34,955 | 2.96 | 1.06 | 0.16 | 4.18 
TOTAL 3 77,911 66,387 | 2.85 | 0.91 | 0.16 | 3.92 
Hudson....... ‘29 6 112” 23,560 | 21,808 | 2.42 | 0.07 | 0.01 | 2.50 
Hudson....... 31) 8 127° 13,619 | 11,883 | 2.28 | 0.40 | 0.10 | 2.78 
Hudson....... 31) 8 127” 21,548 | 20,627 | 2.43 | 2.08 | 0.24 | 4.75 
TOTAL 3.. 58,727 | 54,318 | 2.39 | 0.89 | 0.11 | 3.39 
Hupmobile... .| '25 | 8 119” 9,926 1,154 | 3.46) .... | .... | 3.48 
Hupmobile... .| '28 | 6 114” 32,068 | 26,279 | 2.59 | 0.47 | 0.06 | 3.12 
TOTAL 2... 41,992 | 27,433 | 2.80 | 0.36 | 0.04 | 3.20 
La Salle "30 | 8 134” 19,165 | 19,050 | 2.98 | 1.37 | 0.32 | 4.67 
Nash 28 6 116” 18,740 9,204 | 2.53 | 0.87 | 0.16 | 3.56 
ss stocks 31) 8 121” 5,394 4,770 | 2.21 | 0.12d) 0.15 | 2.24 
TOTAL 2... 24,134 | 13,974 | 2.46 | 0.65 | 0.16 | 3.27 
Oldsmobile....| 30 | 6 | 11344" ]| 19,547/| 16,187] 2.14] 1.30 | 0.21 | 3.65 
Oldsmobile....| ’32 | 6 120” 25,263 | 19,046 | 2.02 | 0.91 | 0.21 | 3.14 
Oldsmobile....| '33 | 6 115” 2,542 2,279 | 4.43 | 0.93 | 0.21 | 5.57 
ae 
TOTAL, 3... | 47,352 | 37,512 | 2.20 | 1.07 | 0.21 | 3.48 
Plymouth......| '32 | 4 108” 22,263 | 18,024 | 1.95 | 0.81 | 0.11 | 2.87 
Plymouth...... "32 4 108” 36,785 | 26,315 | 2.93 | 0.63 | 0.13 | 3.69 
Plymouth......| ’33 | 6 112’ 10,489 9,056 | 2.20 | 0.62 | 0.14 | 2.96 
TOTAL 3.. 69,537 | 53,395 | 2.50 | 0.69 | 0.13 | 3.32 
Pontiac........ ‘28 | 6 108” 7,089 5,687 | 2.05 | 2.32 | 0.07 | 4.44 
Studebaker....| '29 | 8 121” 7,886 7,326 | 2.79 | 2.68d| 0.03 | 0.14 
Studebaker....| ’30| 8 125” 23,172 | 20,518 | 2.83 | 1.81 | 0.13 | 4.77 
Studebaker....| '31| 8 114” 26,078 | 20,026 | 2.71 | 1.83 | 0.20 | 4.74 
Studebaker....| ’31| 8 124” 27,392 | 25,849 | 2.69 | 1.65 | 0.31 | 4.65 
Studebaker....| ’32| 6 118” 12,184 | 11,194 | 2.27 | 1.27 | 0.29 | 3.83 
TOTAL 5... 96,712 | 84,913 | 2.68 | 1.34 | 0.21 | 4.23 
TOTAL ALL 66 1,230,570) 1,004, 2.64 | 1.23 | 0.19 | 4.06 


(a)—As reported by operators. 
(b)—30 .07% based on 35 cars turned in during 1931-32 and 1932-33. 


(c)—7% on value as of Nov. 1st, 1932. 


(d)—Appreciation. . 


OCTOBER 10, 1934 


NOTE: Readers are not to confuse the figures under “‘Cost Per Mile” columns, on the 
‘Total” cross lines, as AVERAGES of the figures above. The “Cost Per Mile” total for 
each group is arrived at by dividing the total operating expense in dollars (not shown) by the 


total mileage. 
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°34-’33 Auto Costs for a Fleet of 1,000 Cars at a Food Company 


| | REPAIRS LICENSE | 
lourRNO| MILEAGE Gane” | CATION | “AGE wasting) ‘Tupe | ‘ANCE | PER MILE 
| MECHAN-| ETC. EXPENSE | DEPRE- 
ICAL ODY CIATION 
EASTERN 1934 | 2,850,889 | .0136 | .0027 | .0044 | .0035 | .0010 | .0023 | .0020 | .0160 | .0455 
| 1933 | 2,746,913 | .0115 | .0029 | .0050 | .0037 | .0008 | .0021 | .0020 | .0170 | .0450 
WESTERN | 1934 | 4,284,269 | .0137 | .0032 | .0048 | .0033 | .0007 | .0023 | .0016 | .0149 | .0445 
"| 4933 | 3,804,875 | .0110 | .0034 | .0049 | .0036 | .0006 | .0022 | .0016 | .0162 | .0435 
PACIFIC 1934 999,311 | .0144 | .0029 | .0053 | .0028 | .0005 | .0020 | .0019 | .0151 | .0449 
— 1933 882,448 | .0142 | .0034 | .0056 | .0045 | .0011 | .0022 | .0020 | .0172 | .0502 
NATIONAL 1934 | 8,134,469 | .0138 | .0030 | .0047 | .0033 | .0008 | .0023 | .0017 | .0153 | .0449 
‘| 1933 7,434,236 | .0115 | .0032 | .0051 | .0038 | .0007 | .0021 | .0018 | .0166 | .0448 


How Are Autoand Truck 
Expenses Charged Off? 


NUMBER of sales executives have asked SALES MAN- 

AGEMENT how other companies charge off the expense 

of salesman-operated trucks. This refers to the type 

of distribution under which the salesman not only takes 
the order but at the same time delivers the goods and probably 
collects for them. 


In seeking answers to this question, the editors queried a group 
of firms not only on this specific subject, but also on the subjects 
of charge-off of trucks and of salesmen’s cars used for working 
territory, and the question as to who in the sales department 
assumed executive responsibility for car operating and maintenance 
costs. 

Practices along these lines are by no means standardized. In 
most cases salesmen’s passenger cars are charged as direct sales 
expense, and the vice-president in charge of sales, general sales 
manager, or distribution director is directly responsible for the 
operating budget. One large soap company has a crew of dealer 
service men who are really junior salesmen. While these men 
sometimes deliver goods, their main function is to supply retailers 
with window displays and other advertising materials. Here the 
charges are made to a separate dealer service department. The 
sales executives here, too, assume the responsibility for costs. 

Statements from executives of various companies are printed 
below in the belief that many will find them helpful in a con- 
sideration of their own auto and truck problems: 

Company A (groceries): ‘Insofar as sales of biscuits and 
crackers are concerned, salesmen’s cars are separate from delivery 
trucks. Salesmen operate their own cars and are paid an expense 
allowance which is charged to selling expense. The cost of 
operating delivery trucks is charged to delivery expense. Insofar 
as one of our subsidiaries is concerned, the driver of the delivery 
truck is also a salesman; in this case the man’s salary is charged 
to selling expense, while the cost of operating the truck is charged 
to delivery expense. In both cases sales executives are responsible 
for the expense.” 

Company B (food packers): “We charge expense of cars 
used by salesmen to selling expense; delivery trucks to operating 
expense. In the case of branch sales houses, both selling and 
operating expense form a part of our cost of distribution. Where 
we have a salesman driving a truck in our auto-truck distribution 
division, the cost of the truck is charged against that division 
of our business and would be classed as selling expense.” 

Company C (groceries): “Our trucks are used almost entirely 
for city deliveries from warehouse to customer. The expense is 
direct sales expense. . . We maintain a very complete record 
of the cost of each salesman’s passenger car separately from his 
other traveling expenses. From this record comparative statements 
are prepared showing the itemized cost of each salesman’s car and 
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also the average cost per mile. Copies of these statements go to 
the respective sales managers for their information and criticism.” 

Company D (groceries): “Our only effort with trucks is con- 
fined to developing new territories and putting on special cam- 
paigns. Therefore, the expense of operating the trucks in connec- 
tion with this work has never been broken down. No doubt 
tobacco companies, mayonnaise distributors, etc., who use trucks in 
their major selling efforts may find it necessary to distribute the 
sales cost. All expense created by cars and trucks used in sales 
work is charged as selling expense. Our sales executives have 
the direct responsibility for the operation of the cars in the hands 
of salesmen operating out of their respective sales branches.” 

Company E (electrical equipment): “Trucks used only for de- 
livery are charged entirely to transportation. The sales depart- 
ment is vitally interested in the cost of operating salesmen’s 
cars and trucking expense, because both are charged as selling 
expense. Detailed expense reports are prepared by the salesmen 
semi-monthly covering the operating of company-owned cars which 
they drive. These expenses are summarized annually and com- 
pared car for car.” 

Company F (soft drinks): “The salesmen’s cars used in 
territories are charged direct as selling expense, but on our de- 
livery trucks we have two methods. In one subsidiary our truck 
drivers at some points are salesmen, order takers and delivery 
men. The basis for remuneration for this class of driver is a 
straight salary and commission on sales; on this basis we charge 
the straight salary to the delivery department and the commission 
on sales is charged against selling expense. 

“This classification is made for the reason that were these two 
functions not combined in the same individual we would have to 
pay a truck driver and we would have to pay a salesman. In 
another company we have drivers functioning only as delivery 
men for orders taken by salesmen. These drivers are also paid a 
commission on the number of full goods delivered and containers 
picked up from customers. Both of these remunerating bases 
are charged in this case to the delivery department which we main- 
tain as a separate entity. We pay this commission to encourage 
the driver to increase his number of deliveries and to assist in 
maintaining our investment in new containers at a minimum.” 

Company G (beverages): “Salesmen’s cars used in working 
territory and truck salesmen’s cars are both charged as sales ex- 
pense. Trucks used for delivery only and handling freight to 
and from depots are charged to delivery expense. Our sales ex- 
pense budget includes all of the following items: salesmen’s sala- 
ries, salesmen’s expenses, salesmen’s commissions, truck salesmen’s 
wages, truck salesmen’s expenses, passenger car operation and 
maintenance, insurance on autos and trucks, depreciation on 
passenger cars and trucks.” 

Company H (drugs): “Responsibility for our salesmen’s 
vehicles lies with one of the departments within the sales depart- 
ment, known as the “Warehouse and Trucking Department.’ We 
use few trucks in sales work, but, when we do, their expense is 
charged wholly to sales expense and not to transportation. If our 
plan of selling contemplated a combination salesman and delivery 
man, we would saloukiiiy split the expense, charging a part to 
direct sales and the remainder to trucking expense. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BY W. RK. CLENDINNING 


ERHAPS the most obvious feature of industrial selling is 

that it is not adaptable to the old-fashioned, high-pressure 

methods. Industrial selling is based on confidence, and is 

valuable only for the repeat order business which it can 
bring in. 

High-pressure methods being taboo, it is obvious that industrial 
selling is not a one-call art, but is rather the result of the cumula- 
tive effect of many calls and much effort. It is not unusual to 
spend from six months to two years to get a first trial order; and 
then to get a flood of business almost unsolicited for years to 
come. 

In no branch of selling is cooperation by factory and sales 
manager half so important as in selling to the industrial plant. 
Repeat orders are made in the salesman’s own factory, and by 
the skill and honesty of its management. The salesman can 
only present the product properly; his factory must deliver what 
he promises. 

Because industrial solicitation is so slow to bring concrete re- 
sults, it is obvious that a very real contribution of time and effort 
must be made to start new accounts. This so-called ‘missionary 
work” is expensive, and so leads to the fundamental compensation 
problem, which is “Who shall pay for introductory work?” No 
one wants to, least of all the salesman. But some one has to, if 
the work is to be done. Determining who shall make the invest- 
ment becomes a problem of ethics. 


Who Shall Pay for “Missionary” Work? 


In solving the fundamental compensation problem, thought 
should be given to the beneficiary of that effort. If, by contract, 
the salesman is to have the major part of the future benefit, he 
should defray the preliminary expense. Such cases exist in auto- 
mobile agency selling, and occasionally under territorial sales: 
arrangements for industrial items. 

However, in most cases the factory itself is the only sure bene- 
ficiary of the preliminary effort. Combining this with the fact 
that very little honest introductory work is ever wasted (as the 
cumulative effect of a thousand billboards advertising a cigarette 
cannot ever be wasted), it is obvious that the factory should 
usually furnish the cash advances necessary to keep the industrial 
salesman eating and comfortable while he builds a solid structure. 

In law, the phrase quid pro quo is used quite frequently, be- 
cause it is often relevant to the case. This phrase epitomizes the 
basis of all equitable arrangements for hire: “Something for 
something.” 

In the employment of salesmen, as in the employment of 
laborers, there should be an exchange of “valuable considerations” 
—something given by each to the other. That which the salesman 
must contribute includes loyalty, experience, ability and effort. 
That which his employer should contribute. must be no less tan- 
gible, and may take the form of a cash consideration (salary or 
drawing account), and/or territorial rights—plus all the coopera- 
tion he can possibly extend. 


Straight Commission Poorest Method 


It is not to be inferred that territorial rights cannot take the 
place of a cash consideration, for they may be even more valuable, 
particularly in the case of an established territory. Nor is it meant 
that all the compensation of a salesman should be in a form of 
a guarantee, such as a straight salary—for every salesman needs 
incentive. 

But it is definitely stated that, in the arrangement, terms should 
be so expressed that each assumes some obligation from which he 
cannot wholly escape. 

Among the many and various forms of compensation for in- 
dustrial salesmen which have been devised are the following: 

Systems “A,” which involve no cash guarantee; 

Systems “B,” which involve some form of cash consideration ; 

System “‘C,” virtual partnership. 

Certain types of businesses, notably those handling a “short” 
line of goods, are incapable of underwriting the complete support 
of suitable and capable representatives. For such businesses, either 
of the following two plans is possible: 

1. Straight Commission Plan: This is the most obvious and 
simple method of paying a salesman for the orders he turns in. 
It has been tried ‘in the industrial selling business, and to the 
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How Industrial Companies Tackle 
Salesmen’s Compensation Problems 


writer's knowledge has never succeeded. It has a fundamental 
weakness, for there exists no tie to bind either house or salesman 
to loyalty or cooperative effort. 

2. “Manufacturer's Representative’ Plan: There are, in many 
cities, commission businesses usually operated by a single, abie 
salesman who calls himself a manufacturer’s representative. In 
some cases he incorporates his business; in others, he operates 
under his own name. 

In effect, he operates as a commission salesman for one or more 
manufacturers, whose total commission payments enable him to 
earn a very fair living. 

In most cases he has spent a long apprenticeship as a salesman 
for one employer, and has proved himself successful. 

The nature of the agreement between a manufacturer and such 
a representative is quite simple. 

Generally the manufacturer invoices all goods shipped into the 
territory, and pays commission checks to the representative. He 
further agrees to specify a definite territorial area inside of which 
all sales made are to be credited to the salesman-representative. 


Manufacturer’s “Rep” Only Skims Cream 


On his part, the representative agrees to push the manufacturer's 
line to the best of his ability; to show it to all his established 
buyers; and to handle no competing lines. 

Usually a thirty-day clause for severance of relationships is 
included. 

This plan has proved very successful for the Fulton Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; the C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago, Illinois; 
the Bristol Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, and many others. 

There are many advantages in this class of representation over 
that of the straight commission salesman. The first of these is 
that the manufacturer’s representative is almost always a successful, 
capable man of proved ability. Second, he has acquaintanceships 
in his territory, which smooth over many rough spots. And he 
knows local credits. 

He will never, however, develop a territory to the best of his 
ability, for he hasn’t time or desire to do more than “skim the 
cream” of all his lines. 

He is usually the choice of the manufacturer who is not overly 
strong financially. 


PLUS Features Make Salary Plan Better 


Systems ‘““B” are used by practically all large firms with complete 
lines and with ambitions towards national distribution. Such 
companies spend large sums in building their own sales organiza- 
tions and have the satisfaction of knowing that their centrally 
devised plans for distribution must be carried out to the letter. 

In the long run, too, this method produces orders for lower 
costs than either of the two other systems. 

1. Straight Salary: This plan is used most extensively by 
manufacturers who make items of individually large unit value, 
such as machinery, boilers and engines. It is used principally by 
those who demand of their representatives more than selling 
ability—technical knowledge of the product and its use. Many 
engineers who have used their technical ability in the field of sales 
work are so compensated. 

This plan is not suitable for the sale of small items, particularly 
where little technical ability is required, for in such work a keener 
business sense is required of the salesman who is to succeed. 
“Merchandise” selling should never be on straight salary. The 
plan also lacks the necessary detail of “incentive.” 

Among successful manufacturers who have used it are: Ingersoll 
Rand Company, New York City and Phillipsburg, New Jersey; 
Babcock and Wilcox Company, Bayonne, New Jersey; General 
Electric Company, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
— Worthington Pump and Machinery Company, Harrison, New 

ersey. 

2. Straight Salary PLUS: Modifications of the straight salary 
plan include incentive features. Among the best of these which 
have come to the writer's attention is that of the EMiott Company 
of New York City. 

This fine, successful company fixes the salary of a salesman at 
a percentage of the business he brought in the previous year. 

This plan has all the virtues of the straight salary plan, plus 
incentive, plus an uncanny ability to eliminate arguments and 
bickering. 

3. Straight Salary PLUS BONUS: This is another type of 
straight salary plan containing an incentive feature, and placing 
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squarely upon the salesman’s shoulders the task of adding to his 
own remuneration. It is similar to the more original Elliott 
system, and has the advantage to the employer that his immediate 
sales costs are known. 


By this plan a quota is established from previous results in a 
territory. The salesman is paid a straight salary amounting to 
perhaps two-thirds of what he can expect to earn, and, in addition, 
a percentage of his total gross sales for the year after the quota 
has been subtracted from it. 


This plan is a splendid one and was used most successfully by 
the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company of Brooklyn for 
many years. 


It has only one fault, which is that the raising of the quota 
can cause many arguments. Of course, it cannot be used until a 
fair knowledge of possibilities in a territory is obtained by 
several years of operation. 


Pro’s and Con’s of Dealership 


System “C,”’ that of virtual partnership, is usually quite com- 
plicated. As used in the automobile trade, it is very well known. 
Its industrial modification is about as follows: 


The Smith-Jones-Brown Company of Boston contact a suitable 
representative in New York City whom they wish to have handle 
their line locally. Together on certain terms, they incorporate 
the Smith-Jones-Brown Company of New York, Inc., and place 
the factory agency in no uncertain terms in the hands of the local 
corporation. 


These “certain terms’ include control of the subsidiary by the 
parent company; they give to the local manager a minor corpora- 
tion position, a few shares of stock, and a salary fixed at a mini- 
mum amount. He then proceeds to try to earn dividends to enhance 
his salary and to buy a further interest in the subsidiary company. 


By this arrangement the parent company says to the local man- 
ager: ‘We appreciate that you are a fine fellow and know your 
business. However, you can see our position. We do not care 
to have anyone represent us who is not as vitally interested in 
our business as if it were his own. So we insist that you shall 
make it your own. When you have built it up, it will still be, 
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in part, yours. Yours to operate, yours to sell to a successor or 
leave to your widow. You are working for yourself.” 


This arrangement can be eminently fair, or it can be a fake. 
No local manager should create such an arrangement without 
careful thought and legal advice. 


rig im - of the local company is usually done by the parent, 
which lends as little money as possible, and retains 51% stock 
ownership to safeguard its interests. 


This scheme is usually used where local “service” is a necessary 
feature of sales work; or where sales cannot be handled to best 
advantage from a distance. 


Among those who have used it successfully are the Frick Ice 
Machine Company, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, and the Cochrane 
Corporation, Philadelphia. 


67 Big Firms Tell I.C.S. 
How They Train Men 


(Continued from page 341) 


“We have numerous operations and sales methods that 
are used by us in assisting in the training of our distributors, 
dealers and our men in connection with retail and wholesale 
selling. We attempt at all times to supply them with such 
information as is necessary as to the methods of their con- 
tacting and selling points on our various products in order 
to obtain the objective set up.” 


What weakness in your past training plans could you correct 
if you were setting up a similar program for a new organization 
facing present-day conditions? . 


“Our greatest weakness in training is perhaps in our lack 
of definiteness and clearness in giving instructions and in 
our lack of follow-up on these instructions to see that they 
are carried out. We are constantly working to improve this 
feature of our training.” 


“One of the shortcomings of sales training is a lack of 
analysis and study of the real sales resistances and the real 
market for a product.” 


“Basic weakness in sales training is the lack of merchan- 
dise information rather than unwillingness to apply. While 
we believe, of course, in a technique of selling, it means 
very little until merchandise information is mastered. Dur- 
ing the last five years we have discarded more old-fashioned 
sales promotion methods and eliminated from our sales set-up 
sO many unnecessary items of overhead, whether it be in 
personnel or in material, that we have come to the con- 
clusion that the elimination of weaknesses and the strength- 
ening of our sales staff and merchandise program along 
substantial lines is the only job we have to do. If we felt 
we were even approaching 50% efficiency, we would be more 
than happy.” 


Old Methods Already on Way Out 


Do your future plans indicate that old methods will not be 
sufficient to meet the selling problems of the next decade? 

It seems evident that future training plans will be more 
thoroughly planned and in line with educators’ feeling that 
emphasis should be on the learner as an individual—rather than 
as a member of a group. 


“Among the various methods, the only one that I now 
follow rigidly is the use of the small group instead of the 
large convention type, and the supplementary training on 
the job as compared with pure classroom work.” 


“Our future problem is one of training our salesmen 
through various and proved means. We plan to stop 
experimenting by bringing in sales counsel and guidance, 
just as we turn to our advertising agency for our advertising 
campaign. Then responsibility for training can be delegated 
with reasonable assurance that our men will be adequately 
trained.” 


The days when preparation of sales manuals is delegated 
to just anyone around the office with a knack of writing are 
over. Amateurish, spasmodic educational programs have no 
place in the sharper competition of present, and future, business. 
Films, conferences, portfolios, lectures, bulletins, written courses 
and the other branches of sales training are being stripped of the 
flubdub and start-and-stop procedure and are down to hard pan. 
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Section IV. 


Better Sales Tools 
Make Better Salesmen 


A brief photographic review of what’s new 
in sales kits, manuals, portfolios, visual 
presentations, sample cases, and other equip- 
ment designed to increase the selling effi- 
ciency of the men in the field and to raise 
salesmanship to the level of a professional 
service. 


A “Model” Demonstration: With the constant improve- 
ment and change in electric motor design it became in- 
creasingly difficult for Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., 
salesmen to explain new models to prospects. Catalog and 
pamphlet descriptions, no matter how carefully written, 
fell short of the mark. Further, investigation disclosed 
that variations in the ability and knowledge of members 
of the sales force sometimes left many discrepancies in 
verbal explanations. 

Realizing that in 99% of the cases the prospect could 
not be brought to the Sterling plant, and that in an equal 
percentage of instances a full-size Sterling motor could not 
oe brought to the prospect, Carl Johnson, president, con- 
ceived the idea of a portable working model. 

During spare time he designed and built his own minia- 
tures. As fast as they were completed they were turned 
over to model manufacturing concerns for duplication. 

Today every salesman and distributor has a complete set 
rf these models. If a prospect evidences interest in any 
varticular type of motor, the salesman calls and places the 
xact replica of that type on the buyer’s desk, plugs into 
he nearest electric outlet and gives a perfect demonstration. 

Mr. Johnson reports: ‘We can trace sale after sale to 
he use of these models. The psychology of the plan is 
ight, because any engineer or executive interested in power 
nachinery instinctively wants to look at and play with a 
vorking model. This opens the door for our salesmen in 
nany instances, lengthens the time of their interview in 
thers, and in general serves to break down sales resistance. 
Ve know of no other individual form of sales help which 

has been so valuable.” 
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“Here’s Our Complete Line”: (Above) Salesmen of the 
Anchor Cap and Closure Company are compelled to carry 
samples of every item in that firm’s extensive line. While 
they, of course, were anxious to show each one to the 
prospect, they did not like to clutter up his desk. There 
seemed no way to eliminate this confusion if completeness 
was to be assured until the Knickerbocker Case Company, 
Chicago, worked out the quick-open case illustrated above. 
Now with two motions—lifting the flap and letting down 
the side—a salesman displays his wares to their best advan- 
tage. The case holds no less than 39 caps and closures, a 
cap lifter, applicator, dauber, dropper and Anchor Turret 
Tube on folding shelves that form terraces. It’s a neat 
exhibit with no jumbling of the various samples. And in 
the drop flap is plenty of room for price books, catalogs 
and printed material. 
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GE Boils It Down: Salesmen of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Incandescent Lamp Department are equipped with 
this ring binder of leather with zipper closure. The con- 
tents are indexed at top and bottom and are divided into 
ten sections. These cover such points as organization, 
product, distributor, central station, chain store, etc,; and 
advertising program and dealer helps. Space for price lists, 
contracts and correspondence is also provided for. The 
whole story about the company’s products is thus in one 
convenient place. Binder by Burkhardt Company. 
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Sales Executives Give Nine Benefits of 


Good Selling Tools 


. “They attract a higher type of salesman to the company.” 
. “They aid 2 sajesman in telling a logical sales story.” 
. “The - aid a salésman in telling a complete sales story.” 


. “Thc > are the quickest route toward getting salesmen to 
reforn.had selling habits.” 


. “They help sell the intangible elements—prestige of the 
house, craftsmanship, etc.” 


. “They lift the sales talk above the plane of ‘hot air’ con- 
versation.” 


. “They add EYE-selling appeal to EAR-selling appeal, 
_ thus immeasurably strengthening the selling impression.” 


. “They often obtain hearings for a story that prospects 
would otherwise refuse to listen to.” 


. “They place selling on a‘professional basis.” 


Traveling Light Plant: (above) E. H. 
Walker Company, Inc., subsidiary of Prest- 
O-Lite Battery Company, found a way for 
their salesmen to carry a complete farm 
lighting battery unit and the necessary litera- 
ture about it.. Hence the special case pictured 
here—a compact unit making for easy han- 
dling and insuring a high degree of protec- 
tion for the sample. A Walker executive 
points out, “Since these cells involve a sub- 
stantial outlay on the part of the user, it is 
doubly important that the salesman make a 
complete review of all the points of su- 
periority our product involves.” With his 
sample, and with a folder which clearly pre- 
sents a cross-section diagram of a Prest- 
O-Lite light plant cell, the salesman can ade- 
quately cover such involved points as the 
interlocking grids, suspended elements, over- 
size separators, double insulation, etc. The 
pocket at the side carries order book, pam- 
phlets, etc. Case by American Leather Insurance Guidebook: 

Products Corporation. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 

places in its agents’ hands a portfolio that helps them to find a buyer’s 

needs. It uncovers the latter’s responsibilities and wants as well as his 
personal background. See page 336 for details. 


Drama and News Make Sales: Dealers tire of looking at portfolios of 
forthcoming advertising campaigns. Furthermore, if a company is plan- 
ning a campaign, it is a difficult task not only to inform dealers about 
it, but to get them interested enough to take steps to tie in with it. 
Haspel Brothers realized this when they went to clothing retailers with 
plans for their 1934 campaign on Lorraine seersucker suits. They bought 
from a news picture service an excellent “shot” of President Roosevelt 
in which he was shown clad in a seersucker suit. They found a some- 
what similar picture of General Johnson. Al Smith replied to a present of 
two of the Lorraine outfits with a most gracious letter, and another page 
of the presentation came into being. Clippings from Men’s Wear, the 
Daily News Record, from newspapers and other publications, snapshots of 
well-known society folk wearing seersuckers—all of this material made 
the Lorraine portfolio something lively and newsy and interesting to look 
at. Of course window displays of seersuckers used by successful dealers, 
local advertisements, etc., were included. Portfolio by Alfred J. Silber- 
stein Advertising Agency. 
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Making Many Products Sell One: This portfolio has solved a 
selling problem for the Brown Company, Portland, Maine, maker 
of Solka, a purified cellulose used in shoes, roofing, yarns, fabrics, 
paper—products in 32 industries. To get salesmen of Brown, 
of jobbers, of manufacturers licensed to employ the Solka seal 
all to tell the same basic story about Solka was impossible. 
Even to give each Brown product the benefit of all other Solka 
products was difficult. Then came the portfolio. 

Pafer jobbers’ men, for example, had been asked to carry a 
box ¢- Solka products to help them sell Brown “‘Nibroc” fiber 
towel;, The box was cumbersome. They forgot parts of the 
Solka ‘story. But the portfolio ends all that. It opens with 
24 pages of picture and color telling the story of the Brown 
Company’s 82 years developing Solka. Pockets on page after 
page carry samples—cleansing tissues, asphalted roofing, ““Onco” 
shoe innersoles and upper stock, molded plastics, textiles, rugs, 
yarns. Finally, after Brown prestige and Solka quality have 
been put over, the jobber’s man gets down to Nibroc towels. 
They are already half sold. Price is no longer the sole factor. 
Result: Cold call sales jumped from 8.2% to 22%; jobbers’ 
salesmen increased the selling time they put on towels, over their 
other 40 or 50 items. 

Salesmen in other lines use the same portfolio, ending their 
story with their own particular products that contain Solka. 
They’re an army selling Solka to the nation—backing up the 
Brown consumer advertising and selling program. 


Zipper Kit: Remington Rand men not only attempt to sell 
other companies on the idea of using their Zipper Kardex unit, at 
right, as a sales tool—they use it themselves to prove its value. 
The Kardex book unit is equipped with cards that progressively 
present a compact sales story. Obsolete cards are easily re- 
placed. In trying out the product, Remington Rand sent out- 
fits to each branch office. Half the cards told the story, in 
pictorial card form, of Zipper Kardex itself. The other half 
dealt with one of the company’s older products. Says a com- 
pany executive of the experiment: “Results were immediate. 
At the present time, over 400 Remington Rand salesmen use 
Zipper Kardex presentations. They are used to sell not only 
this product itself, but also to sell the complete Remington 
Rand line.” 
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ait Handsomest Portfolio?: Certainly one candidate for the title of most 
sai beautiful portfolio of the year is Chase Brass & Copper Company’s pres- 
sat entation of their new line of lighting fixtures. Spiral bound, 18 inches by 
; 22 inches in size, with a gold leaf cover and a striking reproduction on 
it. : Tig" : 
ith the front, in old rose, of the Chase trade-mark, it is practically assured 
- attention when placed on any prospect’s desk. Since Chase was pioneering 
an along absolutely new lines, and attempting to build an altogether new 
ong type of distribution for electrical fixtures, and since the new line was of 
vel high quality created by one of America’s foremost designers, it was neces- 
ate sary to do something very exceptional in presenting the first story to the 
ra , trade. Briefly, the portfolio sells Chase as an institution, and its long 
One pres —one dawment vo Fi i i ; ‘ ‘ ° ‘ , ’ 
cat at | arable se okie er pase experience in the lighting field; outlines what’s wrong with the fixture 
d «\\ ow and attractive rate price ... Resale prices 10 be business; sells the future of the fixture business; announces the new line. 
rade satel adil by Chae Ree prices to he Spa ved SS ee afb : : 
were ‘ed lyse by Chae Deen pro Pr Then the new distribution policy is explained, the franchise form shown, 
Lets. RRGULE: Rl Pie aad Papi Pramin the price policies detailed. All advertising and promotion plans are ex- 
ry Nase 6 Ae <r plained. Finally, the Chase plan for financing the sale of Chase fixtures 


to home owners is presented. Portfolio by Brewer-Cantelmo, New York. 
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As this is written, an appliance manufacturer's 
representatives are soliciting new dealers, 
and remembering to drive home every ad- 
vantage of the franchise . . . A grocery 
chain is teaching thousands of salespeople 
how to please the public... A tire manu- 
facturer is dramatizing the development of 
his new product. . . Six thousand automobile 
dealers are showing their salesmen a new, 
effective sales presentation, exactly as the 
factory sales manager planned it... Anda 
restaurant equipment maker, with a new line 
of merchandise, is packing convention halls 
with interested prospects. 


Gigantic tasks like these are achieved with 
pictures at a fraction of the cost of personal 
salesmanship. Pictures can sell a good idea 
simultaneously, and with uniform effective- 
ness, in all parts of the country. Pictures 
dramatize and humanize; they explain far 
better than words; they burn in their message 
with the combined power of a show-me 
demonstration and good selling conversation. 


So effective are Jam Handy pictures in help- 
ing to multiply the activities of sales, service 
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and public relations departments that busi- 
ness leaders have used them to guide the 
telling and the thinking in 4,200,000 meet- 
ings throughout America, as well as in 
foreign lands. Today's use of Jam Handy 


pictures is broader than ever before. 


To serve this demand, Jam Handy Picture 
Service has built up an organization quali- 
fied to handle every phase of picture pro- 
duction, from the analysis of the problem to 
the arrangement of the meetings and assis- 
tance in conducting them. 139 motion picture 
productions and 2,344 silent and talking 
slidefilm productions have taken form in 
recent years with Jam Handy cooperation. Jam 
Handy men have personally helped conduct 
more than 20,000 meetings, and have helped 


train thousands of others in such activities. 


Thorough attention to every detail of picture 
production and meeting arrangement has 
made it possible to say without equivocation 


every Jam Handy picture has helped to ac- 


complish the purpose for which it was planned. 


The entire facilities of this well 
rounded organization, plus broad 
experience in picture presenta- 
tion, are all at your command. 


Call in experience when you have a picture problem. 


Jam Handy Picture Service, INc. 


Jamison Handy, President 


2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 


230 Park Ave., New York 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 
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“... top notchers’ in the field.” 


M, J. Julian, President 
Better Vision Institute 


Excerpts froma letter in response 
B E T T to a request for information 
: Ep regarding AudiVision, Inc. as 

. iii slide film producers. 
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An AudiVision representative will be glad to give you 
facts on the use of “House of Vision” by Better Vision 
Institute, or on sound slide film productions for such 
clients as Sinclair Refining Company, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, The Best Foods, Inc., and others. No obligation. 


AUDIVISION 


INCORPORATED 
285 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
A Member of the Trade-Ways Group 


“TALKIE” ADVERTISING PAYS 
aie, FORD 
eX} has used 


DeVry 


motion pic- 
ture equip- 
menttior 
showing 
F or d films 
since 1918. 


DeVry Portable Sound Unit 


In keeping with the Ford progressive policy, they 
now use "Talkies" all over the world. After testing 
all competitive sound units, Ford selected DeVry, 
giving this firm an order for 150 UNITS—includ- 
ing repeat orders—the largest in the history of 
Industry. 


There is only one reason why Ford, Firestone, Good- 
year, Armstrong Cork and hundreds of other lead- 
ing users select DeVry—that reason is MERIT. 


Our experience enables us to help 
plan your “Talkie” campaign. 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


Dept. O 1111 Center Street Chicago 
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Industrial Films—Most 
Versatile of All Selling 


and Training Tools 


UST as the Century of Progress started epidemics of fash- 
ion in architecture, fan dancing, and other lines of human 
endeavor, so also did it usher in a new era in the use of in- 
dustrial films. More than fifty films were on view at the 
Fair—films which packed ‘em in and put over painless advertis- 
ing messages while the customers rested their weary feet. (For 
a more complete summary of film activities at the Fair, see article 
SALES MANAGEMENT, August 15, 1934, “World’s Fair Reveals 
New Strength of Films as Advertising Media’). 

Dealers and distributors began to howl for prints of Fair films 
for local showings. Some of the big companies, who have used 
films for years, broke out with bigger film programs than ever— 
films for both advertising and sales training purposes. Convinced 
finally that people do like to be sold with pictures, firms that 
never before sponsored a film were encouraged to attempt one de- 
signed to meet some particularly knotty sales problem. 


Films for Many a Sales Job 


Some indication of the amazing versatility of films as a sales 
tool is reflected in the wide variety of sales problems tackled with 
films during the last year or two. SALES MANAGEMENT ran through 
the bunch of reports from film sponsors gathered in the prepara- 
tion of material for this issue and noted the following as ex- 
amples of major selling problems which have been solved, or par- 
tially solved, with the help of films: 

Giving salesmen essential information about a wide line 
of complicated products. 

Showing jobbers’ salesmen how to hurdle price objections in 
a chaotic: field. 

Building good will among consumers and personalizing a 
big “‘soulless’’ corporation. 

Raising the efficiency of service men. 

Building better retail dealers by teaching more efficient 
store operation. 

‘Demonstrating’ the bulky product which itself could not 
be taken to the consumer. 

Showing performance of product under most exacting con- 
ditions. 

Giving salesmen a quality story by taking them on a trip 
through the factory which explains care and precision used in 
manufacture of goods. 

Getting dealers and jobbers to push—not just stock—a 
product, through showing profit possibilities. 

Personalizing an institution and its service by introducing 
the people behind it. 

Getting department store distribution and support for lines 
buyers heretofore neglected. 

Dramatizing a product or service which the public has 
habitually regarded as prosaic. 

Educating children to certain health habits which involve 
the regular use of certain foods, drug products, etc. 

Getting dealers to understand national advertising pro- 
gtams and tie up with them. 

Training retail clerks in more skilled sales presentation. 

Impressing dealers and consumers with the ‘“‘unusualness” 
of a truly unusual product. 

Telling the complete, complicated sales story to buyers who 
otherwise wouldn't listen. 

Nor do these represent more than a glimpse of the broad fields 
in which films are now serving. 


How Much Does a Film Cost? 


There isn’t any answer to the question of how much a film 
costs. If you have a sales problem, and you think a film might 
help to solve it, the best counsel SALES MANAGEMENT magazine 
can give you is this: Select a reputable maker of industrial films 
and tell him your whole story. Let him study the entire situa- 
tion, then recommend the type of film he thinks is needed to do 
the job. Then, and only then, can you begin to talk about costs. 

Nothing short of the “Rhapsody in Steel’’ could have done the 
Ford organization credit in its World’s Fair film. But the same 
company selects simple, inexpensive slide films to do its job of 
training service men. You may think you need five reels to 
tell your story—a film maker who has made it his business to 
produce resultful pictures for many different types of businesses 
may counsel you to cut the story to two reels to get showings 

(Continued on page 372) 
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...and how CARAVEL 


Ne shi of America’s business leaders attacked seven 
specific sales tasks and penetrated the armor of sales 
Opposition with caravet films. They are fair samples of 
problems that can best be solved with motion pictures 


Sales Problems 


FILMS helped to solve them 


that make sales. For the complete stories—for practicai 
suggestions on problems in your own business—write, 
‘phone, or wire CARAVEL Fits, Inc., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. No obligation, of course. 


How Can We Help Salesmen Get Through 
to Hard-to-see Executives ? 


The caravet picture *‘Protection Plus’’, which dra~ 
matized how Recordak foils dishonest depositors and 
untrustworthy employees, gave valuable aid to East- 
man Kodak Company salesmen of the Recordak Division 
in getting through to tell their story to top executives. 
Results? A direct sales return of 32 percent. 


How Can We Persuade Our Outlets to 
Do More Outside Selling ? 


“One Painter to Another’’, a caravet production 
demonstrating sound house-to-house selling, shown 
to painters by the National Lead Company,’ was so 
successful that for five consecutive years the company 
has been using caravet films to help increase sales 
through their outlets. 


How Can We Improve Retail Selling at 
the Point of Sale? 


Sending customers into stures through demand-creat- 


ing advertising is one part of the selling job. Getting 
ARROW sales people to nes proce at the point of sale is 
—> | another. Cluctt, Peabody & Company assigned Part Two 
of the sales program to ‘‘Points to Profits’’, a caRAVEL 
film that showed sales clerks vividly what to do and 
exactly how to do it. 


SHIRT 
with 
ARROW COLLAR 


How Can We Help Dealers Increase Sales 
and Make More Money? 


Gulf Refining Company showed them ‘‘Profits’’, a 
CARAVEL production. The picture dramatizes the true 
reasons why some dealers lose money while others 
prosper. 

More than 97,000 Gulf employees, salesmen, distrib- 
utors and dealers have seen the picture and profited 
from the showings. 


What Can We Do to Get Jobbers to 
Push Our Line? 


Black © Decker successfully answered this problem 
with ‘Shooting for Profits’, a caRAVEL motion pic- 
ture that proved to jobbers and jobbers’ 

LELACK Quinn / salesmen that there is business to be had 

x . . and how to get it. 

Company salesmen put on the production 

in more than 1,000 organizations; sales increases 

followed regularly. 


How Can We Get Dealers to Talk About 
Quality Instead Of Price? 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company met this problem 
with ““THAT’S Salesmanship!"’, a caravet sales pic- 
ture that has been one of the important 
factors in helping Goodrich attain its 
present leadership. 

Thousands of letters have been received . 
from dealers and salesmen who praise the film because 
it judiciously mixes fun with forcefully-told facts. 


What Can We Do to Get Prospects 
Excited About Our Products? 


A tough job in these days of high competitive selling, 
but met successfully by Ford Motor Company with 
“These Thirty Years’’, a caravet feature in which 
the Ford V-8 is an important “‘character’’ in the plot. 
Shown in theaters, under sponsorship of dealers to 
nearly 10,000,000 people, the picture has aroused an 
excitement that is continuing to register ‘Summer 
Heat”’ on sales thermometers wherever it is screened. 


Coincidence ? 


WHEN INCREASED SALES follow use of caravet film programs repeatedly, 
maybe it’s only a coincidence. On the other hand, perhaps a bit of credit 
is fairly due to caravet’s policy of developing in each case a complete 
sales-building project. 


Your scenario, production, distribution plans, and promotional ma- 
terial—all will be prepared, handled, and followed through for the one 
big purpose—to increase your sales. 


Possibly our experience would fit somewhere into your sales picture. 


Please don’t think of caravet ritas as solely 


picture-producers. We'd rather earn the right C A R AV E 2 
to join your staff as sales-producers. CARAVEL 


rims is a member of the Trade-Ways Group. 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Some Outstanding Industrial 


COMPANY SPONSORING 


TYPE OF FILM AND EQUIPMENT 


SALES PROBLEM 


Abbotts Dairies, Inc. 
“Food for Thought’’ 


16mm., 1 reel talking motion picture pro- 
duced by Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 
RCA-Victor eq. 


To educate the Fe to the use of dairy products in 
an economic and healthful manner. 


California Fruit Growers Association 
“Sunkist Speaks”’ 


16 mm. 6-reel talking picture by Castle Films. 
RCA-Victor eq. 


Advertising and propaganda film designed to attain three 
objectives: (1) to train dealers in use and effectiveness 
of window display; (2) to train dealers in store dis- 
play, with the types of display best suited to induce 
volume sales; (3) to visualize the services rendered to 
dealers, and the advertising put behind orange and lemon 
sales by Sunkist. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Series of 4 films: 
1. “Ignition and Spark Plugs’’ 
“Under Fire’’ 
“‘Champions Use Champions” 
“Champions at Work"’ 


awh 


16mm. sound on film, by Bray Pictures Cor- 
oratuon. 
ell & Howell eq. 


Ford Motor Com ny 
“Rhapsody in Steel’’ 


35mm., 2-reel talking picture, produced by 
Audio Productions, Inc. 
Simplex Acme eq. 


Film No. 1 is used for training of service men and 
dealers. No. 2, tracing history and development of 
transportation, showing part played by spark plugs, and 
the making of plugs, is shown to jobber and dealer 
meetings. No. 3, dealing with racing champions, is 
largely entertainment. No. 4 is a merchandising film for 
ealers. 


Gulf Refining Company 
“The Power Behind the Pump’’ 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
Four recent films: 
1. ‘That's Terraplaning”’ 
2. ‘““Meet the Whortles’’ 
3. ““Whortle at the Wheel’’ 
4. ‘Timed to a Second’’ 


35mm. 7-reel, sound on film picture, by 
Caravel Films, Inc. 
Royal Zenith Sound Projectors, Inc., eq. 


Advertising film made primarily for showings at the 
Ford exhibit at the Century of Progress. One of the 
most important of the ffty or more industrial films on 
view at the Fair. 


16mm. talking pictures, produced by Wild- 
ing Picture Productions, Inc. 
Bell & Howell eq. 


“Institutional film showing size of Gulf, how it finds oil, 
how the crews and the laboratories work together to 
take the ‘“‘guess’’ out of drilling, the vast amount of 
work entailed in bringing oil out of the ground, the 
operations that go on in a refinery, and Gulf’s distribu- 
tion system which supplies Gulf products to the eventual 
consumer.’” 


Intertype Corporation 
‘Intertype Steps Ahead’’ 


Lockwedge Shoe Corporation 
The Story of a Country Doctor’’ 


16mm., 3 reels, talking motion picture, by 
Loucks & Norling. 
Bell & Howell eq. 


Advertising films with sales training secondary, through 
example: meets and analyzes prospect, presenf’ Hudson's 
special story and eliminates stodgy ‘“‘It's a great little 
bus’’ salesman’s talk. 


16mm. 2-reel, talking motion picture, by 
Castle Films, Inc. 
RCA-Victor eq. 


Advertising film also used for sales training purposes. 


Nash Motors Company 
““Buile to Stay Built’’ 


35mm. 1 reel, reduced to 16 mm. talking 
icture, by Burton Holmes Films, Inc. 
ell & Howell eq. 


Primarily for retail outlets, many of which are large 
department stores, for showings to customers. 


Richfield Oil Company of California 
“Richfield’s Front Door’’ 


16mm. 2-reel, silent picture produced by 
Metropolitan Industrial Pictures. 


Advertising and propaganda film to draw crowd to 
Nash exhibit at the Century of Progress. Also shown 
at sales conventions throughout summer. Film built 
largely on road and durability tests. 


Educational film for dealers and service station employes, 
emphasizing better merchandising methods. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
1. ‘‘A Glimpse Behind the Doors”’ 
2. “Pulling Together’’ 


No. 1, 35mm., 5 reels, talking motion picture. 
No. 2, 35mm., 2 reels, talking motion picture. 
Western Electric eq. used for 35mm. sizes; 
Bell & Howell eq. for 16mm. sizes for show- 
ings in small towns. 


Designed specifically to stimulate the sale of Squibb 
roducts to druggists. Also used to push the idea of 
Squibb Concentration Sales. 


Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
Four recent films: 
1. ‘‘Criminal on the Spot’’ 
2. ‘‘Everything’s Jake with Lena’’ 
3. “‘Sohio Is on the Air’’ 
4. “The Two Doctors”’ 


16mm. talking pictures, produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc. 
Bell & Howell eq. 


Combination sales training and advertising films, shown 
both within the sales organization and to consumers. 
Typical subjects covered: (1) lubrication, (2) motor 
oi (3) tires, (4) service station service. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 
“Cold Cash’”’ 


16mm. > reel, a | motion picture, b 
Caravel Films, Inc. CA Photophone an 
Victor Animatograph eq. 


Designed as first attempt to merchandise a popular-priced 
anti-freeze compound in bulk, to jobbers and dealers. 
Film explains advantages of Super Pyro, shows how price 
can be maintained, and dramatizes method for selling 
product. 
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Motion Pictures of the Year 


METHOD OF MAKING SHOWINGS, ETC. 


MERCHANDISING TIE-UPS 


RESULTS 


Film shown to all visitors to the Abbotc plant—also to 
specially invited groups such as church groups, lodges, 
women's clubs, schools, P. T. A. members, medical and 
hospital groups, nurses, dieticians, etc. 


After the showing and a tip through the 
plant a booklet of tried and tested recipes 
prepared by the Abbott Laboratories is dis- 
tributed. 


“Although the results are not tangible, the 
immense amount of good-will it builds is 
invaluable.’’ 


Shown at dealer meeting in all parts of the country 
by Sunkist dealer service representatives. Also shown 
to over 200 marketing groups of university and college 
business schools and to groups of the 13,800 Sunkist 
rowers, members of the Association, to keep them in- 
ormed of the methods used by the Association representa- 
tives in the sales promotion and advertising programs. 


Showings handled through six zones, each of which is 
equipped with two mahiees. District sales managers 
do routing, a field or factory man staging and arrang- 
ing show. 


In addition to showings at the Fair, the film is bein 
used in the field among Ford dealers, salesmen an 
prospects. 


Handbills are used to announce group meet- 
ings of dealers, together with other booklets 
and publicity materials prepared by the ad 
vertising department of Sunkist. 


Film is just starting to work. However, this 
is the sixth year Sunkist has used variations 
of this theme in sound motion pictures for 
dealer training work—ever since the incep- 
tion of sound-film promotion. Each year 
the job has increased in size and scope, and 
it occupies an essential place in the market- 
ing program of the Association. 


Booklet summarizing points of Film No. 4 
is handed out after each show. Posters for 
jobbing and distributing houses pre-announce 
show and a merchandising booklet high-spot- 
ting points of Champion selling. 


“Show is winning capacity crowds whose 
approval has made the demand for showings 
such that bookings are being made for many 
weeks ahead.”’ 


Each division man of Gulf is equipped with a 35mm. 
em gee machine with which he arranges showings at 
otels, auditoriums, etc., and to which he invites Gulf 
personnel, station operators and service men. 


Distributors buy film service from factory and have group 
showings in display rooms, at Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
Boy Scout and YMCA meetings, in schools, etc. 


For further comment on this film, see article 
““World’s Fair Reveals New Strength of Films 
as Advertising Media,’’ SM August 15. Due 
to success in this country, a Spanish version 
of the film has been made and is being sent 
to the various South American Ford head- 
quarters, 


“Dealers clean up _ stores and _ improve 
equipment as result of examples shown in 
pictures, Distributors report consumer in- 
terest aroused by ‘pictures.’ 


Each branch has a film and projector, and each arranges 
showings throughout its own district. 


‘Best thing we've ever done.”’ 


Showings are arranged by stores, who mail invitations 
to selected lists. Arranged and directed by Lockwedge 
representative. 


Newspaper advertising by department stores, 
augmented by publicity in shopping columns 
of newspapers. Mats for newspaper ads fur- 
nished . free. Booklets showing the Lock- 
wedge line are distributed at each showing. 
Full cooperation of department store window 
and ‘display facilities is urged. 


Showings just beginning as this report is 
compiled. Initial showing at Macy's early 
in September said to have doubled Lock- 
wedge sales over the volume for the same 
week last year. A second showing for Macy’s, 
scheduled for November, has already been 
arranged. 


Shown only to company’s own station employes and in- 
dependent dealers and their operators. 


“Comments of dealers and salesmen at 
meetings where films have been shown indi- 
cate that film brings out strongly a number 
of important selling points of Nash and 
LaFayette cars.”’ 


Showings arranged in hotel rooms or auditoriums in 65 
cities by district managers who invite druggists in the 
territory; 40% of these were conducted by Western 
Electric Distribution System; others handled by Squibb 
with their own 16mm. equipment. 


Tidbits indicating the effectiveness of this 
presentation: 
“A check-up showed intelligence on several 
professional products. Others were imme- 
diately rearranging their stores along the 
lines suggested in ‘Pulling Together.’ ’’ 
“Some dealers and clerks came 150 miles 
to see the picture——’’ 
“We had a total attendance of over 600 
for both evenings att 
‘All but two stores in town had prac- 
tically their entire personnel in attendance.”’ 


Sohio does own showing throughout state with two show 
cars equipped with screen and projector. Showings are 
out of » ced during summer; in winter, in schools, 
noon luncheon clubs, grange meetings, etc. 


One week before showing service stations and 
dealers hand out notices. Advertisements are 
run in local newspapers. Toy airplanes are 
given all children on show nights. 


See picture page 367. 


To October 1, more than 7,000 jobber salesmen and more 
than 25,000 dealers and retail men have seen this film. 
Meetings are held throughout the country with attendance 
by invitations issued by district offices and special sales- 
men delegated to this work. 


Film ties up directly with $5,000 slogan con- 
test being announced in 70 newspapers, maga- 
zines and other media. 


“Can definitely attribute a considerable ve 
tion of our success in putting over Super Pyro 
to the film itself. The film has made it pos- 
sible for us to sign up many new jobbers and 
has aided them in signing new dealers.’’ 
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SALES MANAGEMEN 


From the Metropus- 
itan Life Insurance 
C m pany's produc- 
tion, “Once Upon 

a Time.”’ 


oma 


From the Philadelphia 
Electric Com any OF en oe 
tion, "What's att.’ 


OcroBER 10, 1934 


From the Brown 
and Williamson 
Tobacco Co 
ration’s produc- 
tion, “‘“Kool 
pan ‘ 


aa 


From the Ford Mo- 
tor Company's pro- 
duction, “Rhapsody 
in Steel.’’ 


° Life | 


ANIMATED DRAWINGS—WITH SOUND 


Animated drawings created in 
cartoon style, or technical 
drawings illustrating in action 
the interior workings of an in- 
tricate machine, are the new 
and modern means to catch the 
eye and hold the interest of 
every prospect. 


The “hard-to-picture” prod- 
uct lends itself to this enter- 
taining and educational treat- 
ment. 


Our permanent staff of forty- 
two expert, animating artists is 


the only department of its kind 
in the commercial motion pic- 
ture field. 


Trademarks have been 
brought to life—selling stories 
have been told—merchandising 
has been accomplished—all in 
the unique realm of motion 
picture fantasy that delights 
everyone. 


. Let us show you examples of 
our recent cartoon productions, 
both in black and white and 
color. 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Producer of Fine Motion Pictures 


250 West 57th Street, New York 
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“400 CLIENTS 
Can’t Be Wrong”’ 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Says—''We appreciate the splendid job 


you did on the motion picture featuring 
our Air Cell Battery—We are very proud 
of this production." 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 
"Excellent production—added over 50 de- 
partment stores — within 30 days — and 
many more coming." 


EASTERN HOSIERY MILLS, LTD. 
“We are glad that the results so far have 
already the 
Picture showing in all leading stores— 


warranted expenditure— 


Your cooperation splendid." 


397 other leading organizations claim 
we increased their sales. Make Us SHOW 
YOU how we did it! Neo obligations. 


WILLIAM J. GANZ COMPANY 


Producers and Distributors 
of Commercial Films 


507 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM J. GANZ COMPANY 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SHOW ME! 


how you can increase my sales through the use of Motion Pic- 
tures or Talking Pictures. 


Name and Title . 


et RRND ~ waccxctiasdcemecdeude 


Address 


a FR ee ee Nie ant 
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Department store buyers of children’s clothing are being 
shown how “zippers” enable youngsters to dress themselve: 
quickly and easily—which is an excellent retail selling point— 
in this film “Bye-Bye Buttons.” 


Hookless Fastener Gets Store Buyers’ 


_ Active Support With Industrial Film 


| HE problem of getting big store buyers interested enough 
in a line to get behind it and push it energetically through 
special promotion and special advertising is a weighty one, 
a. and the story of the way the Hookless Fastener Company 
is accomplishing that end is told here because the entire plan re- 
volves around an industrial film. 
Hookless makes a patented product used entirely in remanufac- 
ture—a fastening device under the brand name “Talon,” known 
| more generally as a “zipper.” One of its biggest markets is 
| the children’s clothing industry. The principal sales problem is to 
| find a way to educate the public to the advantages of zipper 


eguipped clothing—or luggage, or tobacco pouches, or whatever 
the remanufactured line might be. So far as the children’s cloth 
ing end is concerned, the background of problem and the method 
finally developed to overcome it goes like this: 
| Child psychologists say that one of the most important steps in 
| the training of children is to teach them to dress and undress them 
selves. This training should begin as early as two years of age. 
| to increase the child’s resourcefulness, make him independent, and 
| instill in him the qualities that will go a long way toward help- 
ing him with the battles of life. 
Buttons, of course, were the biggest stumbling block in makinz 
| this idea practical. Adults take buttons for granted—handle the: 
| automatically. But when you realize that it takes nine distinc: 
| movements to fasten a button, you can understand how hopeless 
it is to expect a tiny child to do this for himself. 
The Hookless Fastener Company realized that if garments 
could be redesigned—all openings placed in front—garments cvt 
| more fully—drop-seats made automatic and all buttons replace 
with a tiny slide fastener, garments embodying true self-hel> 
| principles could be produced. 
After many months of experimentation and consultation, a con- 
plete wardrobe of everything worn by the youngsters was final 
| worked out under the direction of J. E. Keilly, the manager ct 
the children’s department. The idea was explained to sever! 
resident buying offices and individual buyers, but very little hay - 
pened. From a sales standpoint, the idea was dead. 
One day, when Mr. Keilly had his four-year-old daughter i» 
| town, he happened to meet the buyer for one of the most importa‘ 
1 chain of department stores in the country. He prevailed upo. 


SALES MANAGEMEN* 


a 
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ILLUSTRAVOX 


@® |S SELLING FORDS NOW! 


@ Jt will sell your product, too! 


is leading the world in 
FORD merchandising automo- 

biles. 4,000 Ford dealers 
using the Illustravox are creating thou- 
sands of sales now. They are training 
salesmen in presenting the dramatic, uni- 
versal Ford story to prospects every- 
where. They are making Illustravox sales 
presentations to thousands of prospects 
(individually and in groups) daily. One 
dealer sold 180 cars in iwo months, using 
the Illustravox. 


The Illustravox will sell your product, 
too. Regardless of what you have to sell 
—be it needles or locomotives or serv- 
ice—you can create more sales at less 
cost with the lIllustravox. It is a sales 
making and sales training medium avail- 
able at a cost within the feach of all. 


Following are a few nationally known 


manufacturers who are training their sales 
and service personnel and presenting 
their products to prospective users and 
consumers with the Illustravox method: 
General Electric Company (Household 
Appliance Division), Sinclair Refining 
Company, The Best Foods, Inc., The 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, W. F. 
Schrafft and Son Company, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. 


Hundreds of other outstandingly suc- 
cessful merchandising organizations have 
discovered the magic of this modern 
Aladdin's lamp and are breaking all previ- 
ous sales records, making better sales- 
men, building stronger organizations. 


If your business depends upon sales, 
and upon the efficiency of your salesmen, 
you owe it to yourself to find out more 
about the Illustravox right now. 


ELECTRO -ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2131 BUETER ROAD ° 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


WHAT USERS 
SAY ABOUT 
ILLUSTRAVOX 


The Ford Motor Company says: 


The most powerful sales help 
ever offered Ford Dealers. 
a 

The Sherwin-Williams Company 
says: The Lliustravox sound 
film medium has worked into 
our new dealer sales program 
admirably. In numerous in- 


stances it has been mainly re- 
sponsib'e for securing the open- 
ing order. It has renewed 
loyalties and re-created enthu 
siasm in older dealers. Dealer 
activity in our Spring mer 
chandising program outstripped 
all previous records. 


Sinclair Refining Company 
Says: The Illustravox and the 
talking slide film are doing a 
real job of dealer training and 
sales promotion. This combina- 
tion has enabled us to effec- 
tively get across the uniform 
illustrated sales story to our 
entire organization. 


General Electric Company 
(Household Appliance Division) 
says: We find that the most 
effective sales training tool we 
have ever used, without excep- 
tion, is the Four Day Sound 
Slide Film Program using your 
Iilustravox. There has been a 
complete acceptance on the part 
of every distributor on this 
id>a. 


Selection of Illustravox equip- 
ment by so many well known 
organizations attests its superi- 
ority 


ANYTHING THAT CAN BE SOLD CAN BE SOLD BETTER WITH THE ILLUSTRAVOX! 


OCTOBER 10, 1934 
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Che Precision of 
Nicroscope MNanufacture 


BUILT INTO 


SPENCER FILMSLIDE 
Projectors 


THE picture your prospect sees is only 
as good... or poor..as your projector makes it. @ When 
you invest o few hundred dollars .. or thousands .. ina 
bang-up good sales film, either silent or sound, make sure 
the projector will do its job perfectly. @ Spencer Projec- 
tors are made in a factory that is world-famous for its 
manufacture of microscopes. Men polish lenses true to 
“one millionth of an inch”. Think of it—one millionth of 
an inch! @ This skill and experience is built into the Spen- 
cer Projectors. They will show pictures that are clear, vivid, 
sharply defined and brilliantly illuminated. These Spencer 
Projectors are just plain “made better” than others . . the 
factory, equipment and experience were ready made for 
the production of a precise machine. @ We have been 
making filmslide projectors for over ten years . . today 
there are thousands of them being used by our nation’s 
leading corporations. And the cost is consistent with 


Pocket Projector 
(Shown Above) 


For direct selling. Beautiful modern 

finish of polished black and chromium. 

Projects 15-inch picture across a 5-foot 
desk, or, in a dark- 
ened room, a 5-foot 
picture at 15-feet. 
Write for Folder 
D-9-S. 


Model IT Projector 
(Brief-case Model) 


Specifically for sales training and dem- 
onstration to large audiences. Will 
project perfect pictures on a 16 foot 
screen to 2000 people. Can be used to 
project picture 10 inches wide across an 
off:ce desk. Write for Folder D-10-S. 


Special Quantity Discounts, of course 


THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY 


Li i ew 
BUFFALO NEW YORK ak 
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her to allow his daughter to give her a demonstration of the con- 
tribution the self-help type of clothing made to children. From 
then on things began to happen and in rapid succession. At the 
next meeting of the store buyers of this chain, Mr. Keilly and his 
daughter were invited to give a special demonstration of the self- 
help idea. The net result was that every store in chain planned 
to promote this type of merchandise on the basis of an idea. 

The idea began to take hold, and Mr. Keilly and his daughter 
were invited to put on actual demonstrations in stores in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. In each 
case where an actual demonstration was held, the idea was emi- 
nently successful and leading department stores ran two, three, 
and even four promotions on completely buttonless garments. 

Of course, it was not possible to have a four-year-old child 
work eight hours a day, six days a week, or to cover the territory 
from a geographical standpoint. Yet it had been proved con- 
clusively that actual demonstration was the only way to sell this 
type of merchandise. Then Mr. Keilly struck upon the idea of making 
a motion picture, which could be duplicated many times and 
shown to each store throughout the country. The original idea 
was to produce a picture that could be shown to buyers, merchan- 
dise managers, advertising managers, to interest them in the self- 
help idea, and then to show it to the sales clerks to equip them 
with the necessary information to do an intelligent selling job. 


We Want That Exclusively! 


The William d Ganz Company, of New York, developed a 
unique method of filming the story and a talking picture entitled 
“Bye-Bye Buttons” was produced. Instead of the normal reaction 
that might be expected from a commercial motion picture, the most 
unexpected thing happened. Every buyer who saw a preview 
of the picture wanted to show it as a consumer feature at her 
store. Not only that, but she wanted to be the first one in town 
to present it and, if possible, to have the right to present it ex- 
clusively. The facilities of the Hookless Fastener Company, from 
the standpoint of man-power, were taxed beyond hope, even be- 
fore the new season opened. A quick change in the plan of dis- 
tribution had to be worked out. 

It was finally decided that it would be impossible to expect 
men in their eight branch offices to show the picture to all store 
buyers in time for the Fall season. The company decided to offer 
a print of the film to any store that wanted to show it as a con- 
sumer feature, providing the store would rent the necessary ap- 
paratus and engage the services of an operator. It was found 
that stores would have to spend from $50 to $100 to show the 
film for one week—yet despite this fact it was necessary to order 
additional copies of the film to meet the demand for it. 

A child’s booklet, entitled “A Picture Book in Rhyme and 
Prose That Tells the Story of Children’s Clothes,’ was prepared 
from seventeen “‘stills” taken from the motion picture. This book- 
let is now being sold to the stores at two cents a copy. 

Eight “‘stills’ taken from the motion picture were blown-up 
to 28” x 40” size for use in interior displays in the children’s 
department, to tie-in with the showing of the picture. Mailing 
pieces are being offered to the stores at the cost of imprinting 
and delivery. 


Many Big Stores Ask for Showings 


A series of four elaborate window displays is also being offered 
to stores to round out the promotion. 

Even though the selling season for children’s Fall clothing has 
not at this writing fully opened up, the use of the picture has 
been booked by leading stores in over half the cities of 100,000 
population and over. 

Among the big stores that have shown, or are scheduled to 
show, the film are Bloomingdale’s, New York; Wm. Filene’s Sons, 
Boston; Jordan Marsh, Boston; Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia; Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore ; Loeser’s, Brooklyn; Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; L. S. Ayres, In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Keilly believes that they will quadruple the number of 
stores that will show this film, once the Hookless men make their 
annual Fall trip and contact the stores in their respective terri- 
tories. An idea of the sales value of the self-help idea to the 
Hookless Fastener Company may be gained from the fact that 
one year ago there was no such thing as “Talon” fastened sleep- 
ing garments, pajamas, underwear, little girls’ dresses or brother 
and sister sets. These represent new outlets for the sale of the 
tiny Talon fastener, and since there are over ten million children 
between the ages of two to six, each requiring a minimum of ten 
garments a year, the potential of the market is enormous. 

That tangible sales results are being procured right from the 
very start may be gathered from the report of one of the manu 
facturers of completely buttonless clothes. He informed Mr. 
Keilly that his sales for the month of August, 1934, were larger 
than any month in the entire history of his business, not excluding 
1928 or 1929. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Drama Behind a Shoe: No company ever had a better “nat- 

ural” as subject matter for a selling film than the Lockwedge 

Shoe Corporation. The story of the internationally known Dr. 

Locke, who designed the shoes, was filmed this year to be shown 

in department stores and other outlets handling the W. M. 
Locke shoe. 


Glimpses of New Movies 
that Train and Sell 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company—'‘Saving Seconds” (Cas- 
tle Films—Sound). Promotes safety in driving automobiles in 
the interests of the company’s drive to reduce the number of 
deaths due to motor accidents. 

Borden Company—‘Changing Times, Changing Patties” 
(Genz—Sound). Promotes use of Mel-O-Rol for parties—shown 
before women’s clubs and other groups. 

Chrysler Sales Corporation— ‘Fashioned by Function” (Wild- 
ing—Sound). Combination sales training and advertising film de- 
signed to introduce to the sales force the development of Airflow 
design. 

Chrysler Corporation—'Safety with a Thrill” (Wilding— 
Sound). Dramatic scenes by daredevil drivers in Airflow cars. 

Continental Oil Company—' Through Conocoland” (Courtney- 
Browne—Sound). Film used to promote Conoco Travel Bureau, 
to do sales training for service station men and serve general 
advertising purposes. 


Solie’s “Little Theater Under the Stars”: 
ha: two show cars which travel about during the summer 
mouths making outdoor presentations of various industrial films. 

ere is an audience of 2,000 at Ravenna, Ohio, viewing “The 


Standard Oil of Ohio 


Two Doctors”. 


1934 


See pages 360 and 361. 
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USE THE 


SUAL 
WAY 


TO SALES 


A projector for every purpose and in every price range. 


The Society for Visual Education—origi- 
nators of still film projection—today furnishes 
S. V. E. equipment to the leading industrial film 
producers of the country, including such out- 
standing organizations as: Electro - Acoustic 
Products Company, Jam Handy Picture Service, 
The Service Station Institute, Trade-Ways, Inc., 
and other leading industrial film producers. 


These studios, in turn, furnish S. V. E. silent 
and sound equipment and film services to the 
leading sales organizations in the country, a few 
of the largest users being: Ford, General Elec- 
tric, General Motors, Goodyear, Shell, Sinclair, 
Standard Oil, Swift & Company, and Westing- 
house. 


Write us for descriptive literature and we 
will give you the name of our nearest distrib- 
utor. 


SOCIETY / VISUAL EDUCATION i 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Dirtributorr of Virual hidr 
327 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Wa P 4 oe a TSLO( 
INTERTYPE 


STEPS 
ARLAD 


4 Lalhing, pichure by 
LOUCKS«NORLING STUDIOS 


What one of our clients wrote to us 
recently about the success of his talking 
motion picture is more pertinent than 
any statement we could make: 


‘*We are showing ‘Intertype 
Steps Ahead' before audiences 
ranging from two to five hundred 
persons. Without exception, the 
picture has been received with 
genuine enthusiasm on the part 
of those who witnessed it, that 
has been nothing short of astor- 
ishing. 


**We are convinced that a sound 
motion picture, more particularly 
perhaps one that was so well done 
as ours, is the very best way we 
know to effect an interesting 
and instructive product presen- 
tation. 


‘*Please accept this expression 
of our congratulations as well 
as our thanks for the very ex- 
cellent work on your part that 
has made the new Intertype sound 
moving picture such a success.'' 


Yours sincerely, 


Intertype Corporation 
ALDEN T. MANN, Jr., Vice President 


LOUCKS AND NORLING 


STUDIOS 
Photographic Arts Building 


245 West 55th Street 


Produeers of Business Films 
Sinee 1922 


New York, N. Y. 


Better Drug Dealers for Squibb: Squibb made fifty-nine show- 

ings of its new picture in leading cities between April 11, the 

date of its release, and June 8. Since then it has been routed 

through smaller cities, and shown in hospitals, at medical 
meetings, etc. See pages 360 and 361. 


Dollar Steamship Line—'Cruising the Seven Seas” (Pathescope 
—Sound). Consumer film to promote Dollar round-the-world 
cruises. 

Erie Railroad Company—'A Cenutry of Progress’ (Escar- 
Sound). Advertising picture for showing at Chicago World's 
Fair. 

General Cable Corporation—‘ Manufacture of New Type HH 
Conductor and Building of World’s Largest Transmission Line’ 
(Metropolitan Industrial—Silent). Shows phases of building 
of transmission line from Boulder Dam to Los Angeles. 

General Electric Company—‘What Are You Going to Do 
Tonight ?’’ (Sound Pictures—Sound). Primarily for the selling 
organization. 

General Outdoor Advertising Company—'The Eyes of the 
World” (Chicago Film Laboratory). Use principally for show- 
ing preferred position space in and around Chicago for period 
of World’s Fair, to advertisers and their agencies outside of 
Chicago. Shown by salesmen to prospects. 

B. F. Goodrich Company—‘Under the Tread’’ (Caravel— 
Sound). Designed to stimulate jobber and dealer interest in 
the Goodrich line. For showing by Goodrich representatives to 
present and prospective jobbers and dealers. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company—'‘Carnival, A Story 
of the World’s Fair’ (Burton Holmes—Sound). Designed pri- 
marily for employes of the A. & P. to show how the company 
is building good will at the Century of Progress. 

George A. Hormel & Company—The Tender Age’’ (Castle 
Films—Sound). Used by Hormel representatives to promote 
the sale of fresh meats throughout the Northwest. 

International Harvester Company of America—Trail 
Builder” and “The Building of Boulder Dam” (Metropolitan 
Industrial Pictures). Used in direct demonstration and_ sales 
work. 


Movies Push Meat: A camera man caught this studio picture 

showing the filming of one of the scenes in “The Tender Age,” 

a new picture sponsored by George A. Hormel & Company. 

The making of industrial pictures has advanced to the place 

where all the equipment and “trappings” used in the making 
of real movies are employed. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Members of the 


have united to broaden the scope and use- 
fulness of business screen communications. 


Caravel Films, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Films of Commerce, 35 West 45th Street, New York City 


General Business Films, Inc., 415 Lexington Avenue, New 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
NON-THEATRICAL FILM PRODUCERS, INC. 


Advertising Film Associates, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 


William J. Ganz Company, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Loucks & Norling, Inc., 245 West 55th Street, New York City 
Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Visomatic Systems, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Mason Wadsworth Producing Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


The above concerns offer their professional services to advertisers, agen- 
cies and others interested in applying films to their business problems. 


York City 


‘n MOST COMPLETE 


FACILITIES TO PRODUCE __—sy. 


SOUND FILMS FOR BUSINESS 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND HOLLYWOOD |. 


* 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


It Speaks For Itself — Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Insulin—Eli Lilly Co. 
Built-To-Stay-Built—Nash Motors Co. 
Wirecraft—National Standard Co. 

Ten Million Customers—A & P Co. 


BURTON HOLMES FILMS, INC. 


7510 N. ASHLAND AVENUE—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
EE EAS 
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WANTED: 


Another Client 


It has been the policy of this 
Company to expand its clientele 
only as rapidly as service could 
be perfected in the interests of 
its existing clients. In the past 
few months, we have organized 
the motion picture and slidefilm 
requirements of the world's 
largest electrical manufacturer, a 
major tire maker, a fine motor 
car builder, an important rail- 
road, and a well-known shoe 
manufacturer. Now we are pre- 
pared to extend our services to 


other substantial organizations. 


SOUND PICTURES, Inc. 
MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 


Specializing in the production of Motion 
Pictures and Slidefilms—in Sound and Silent 


Lee at Mayfield Road - Cleveland 
[369 } 


McCall Company—'Living Pages’ (Loucks & Norling— 
Sound). Dramatization of editorial story of McCall’s. Used to 
promote pattern sales and circulation. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company—'Once Upon a Time” 
(Audio Productions—Sound). A three-color Technicolor cartoon 
comedy for general public showings, designed to cut down street 
accidents. 


National Carbon Company—‘“Freddy Flash Joins the Boy 
Scouts” or Cartoon picture promoting the 
sale of Eveready flash lights. 


National Lead Company—‘Thirteen Trumps” (Caravel—Si- 
lent.) Fifth of a series of sales training films for showings to 
master painters—how to use Dutch Boy products in closing con- 
sumer paint jobs. 


National Standard Company—‘Wirecraft’” (Burton Holmes 
—Sound). Shows how wire braid is made and how it is used 
for re-manufacture. 


New York Central Lines—‘The Flight of the Century” (Cas- 
tle—Sound). Dramatic presentation of a trip to the famous 
New York-Chicago train. Shown at the World's Fair. 


Socony-Vacuum Corporation—‘It Brings Them Back’ (Cara- 
vel—Sound). Introduces a new type of lubrication system to 
station operators, to be shown by Socony-Vacuum representatives 
at dealer meeting. 


Standard Corset Company—‘‘The Country Cousin” (Ganz— 
Silent). Prepared for use in selling the line to department store 
buyers and merchandise managers. Also used for consumer show- 
ings. 


What “Double-Whipped” means: Best Foods’ film, “Where 
Sales Begin,” takes distribution salesmen on a trip through the 
plant. The entire operation of making mayonnaise is staged. 


How Advertisers Are Applying 
Slide Films to Sales Jobs 


American Writing Paper Company—'Trojan Bond” (Adver- 
tising Film Assoc.—Silent Slide). Show to dealer-salesmen to 
train them in selling the new “Trojan Bond”’ line. 


Best Foods, Inc.—‘Where Sales Begin” 


(AudiVision—Sound Slide). Takes dis- 


it acts 


talks 


tribution salesmen on a trip through the 
plant and stages an ideal sales solicitation. 


Better Vision Institute—The House of 
Vision” (AudiVision — Sound Slide). 
Shown to school children throughout the 
country for the purpose of stressing the im- 
portance of proper eye care. 


Congoleum-Nairn Company— ‘The Home 
Steps into the Store” (Pathescope—Sound 
Slide in Color). Congoleum’s merchandis- 
ing story for floor covering dealers. 


Continental Can Company—‘A New 
Tune on the Old Cash Register” (Visomatic 
—Sound Slide). Demonstrates the way to 
gain retailers’ cooperation in merchandising 
canned goods—shown to chain supervisors 
and wholesale grocers’ salesmen. 


Continuous Sound Projector 


plus a Merchandise Display 


What could be more persuasive, more dynamic, ment & Repair” (Audi-Vision—Sound 
more resultful than displaying your merchan- 
dise in a case which at the same time drama- 
tizes your. sales story and — it up through 
the medium of a sound movie? A i“ 
Business has long sought a practical, con- I. Miller & Sons, Inc—‘‘The Last 
tinuous projector for display purposes. The 
wear and tear on film has been far too heavy. 
The EDCO now solves this major problem with 
its double sprocket film which lasts 30 times 
longer by actual test. 
contact are the sprockets themselves and these 
searcely touch because the two sprocket wheels 
distribute the action so evenly. The EDCO 
uses 16 mm. sound-on-film, running for 5 min- 
If you possess 35 mm., 
this can be reduced optically at low cost. 
Sound effects are ideal with respect to syn- 
chronization, clarity, range and fidelity. When 
~ not used as a continuous display projector, 
this machine can be adapted for regular pro- 
jection at sales meetings, conferences, etc. 


EDCO ELECTRONIC DEVICES, Inc., 112 West 21st St., New York 


utes before repeating. 

The standard portable EDCO 16 mm. 

sound-on-film projector. Weighs only 
50 lbs. Costs only $295.00. 


The only points of 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company— 
“Get the Habit’’ and “That Reminds Me” 
(Sound Pictures—Silent Slide). Part of 
series designed to train managers and at- 
tendants z gasoline stations throughout the 
country in the me:chandising ofthe various 
Firestone products. 


Ford Motor Company—'Brake Adjust- 


Slide). One of a series of educational films 
for service men. 


Word” (AudiVision—Silent Slide). Showa 
to retail salesmen to train them in selecting 
the right last for every foot. 


Libby -Qwens-Ford Company — ‘the 
Greatest Headline of Them All” (Wilding 
—Sound Slide). Sells merchandising possi- 
bilities of shatter-proof glass; to be shown 
to Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Buick and Pon 
tiac dealers from coast to coast. 


Philadelphia Electric Company—"“Wh:t's 
Watt” (Audio Productions—Sound Slid:). 
Brings to life the trade mark of the Phila 


delphia Electric Company. 
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“22 YEARS OLD” 


May suggest many things: 


Rare whiskey, fully matured 
A young man, slightly callow 
A deep-rooted tree 

An antiquated automobile 


BUT... 


Applied to an industrial film 
producer, 22 Years Old means: 


A progressive, pioneering spirit 
Stability 
Experience 


Time-tested technique 


THE BRAY STUDIOS ARE 
22 YEARS OLD... 


They invented and developed the animated 
cartoon. 

They produced the first color cartoon. 

They introduced the animated technical draw- 


ing. 
They originated the slide film projector. 
They own the largest library of educational 


films. 
They have grown up in the film industry— 
keeping step with each new development. 
They are equipped, manned and trained to 
produce any kind of film you desire: 
Slide or Motion 
Sound or Silent 
For Sales Promotion, 


Picture 


—Sales Training, 
—lInstitutional Advertising 


Whatever Your Film Problem... 
The Bray Studios CAN Help You 


THE BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729—7th Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Films—Most Versatile of 
Sales and Training Tools 


(Continued from page 358) 


within the required time limit. Film making is strictly a cus- 
tom job, and no film maker can give you an estimate on a film 
until he knows every detail of your sales problems so that he has 
some adequate basis on which to judge your needs. You are not 
buying tons of steel or kilowatt hours of electricity, or a twenty- 
year straight life insurance policy—you are buying a professional 
service, and what you get must be priced on the basis of pro- 
fessional service. 

A film should not be thought of as a matter of vanity on the 
pait of the sponsor. It should rathec be a saies tool to do a specific 
sales job. As for the actual content of a film, it’s a good bit like 
a radio program—the sponsor may have his own ideas about what 
should go in it, but he’s not a trained showman and his judg- 
ment as to suitable material cannot possibly be as sound as. the 
judgment of men who make such presentations their business. 
It may be desirable to plan a straight selling film devoted en- 
tirely to the product and to the company; more likely it will be 
desitable to sugar-coat the sales message with nar.ative or some 
other material which the sponsor himself may be inclined to re- 
gard as extraneous. Weigh carefully your film maker's opinion 
and experience in these matters—or take the consequences. 


Industrial Films No Amateur’s Job 


A shoe manufacturer came to a film company not long ago. 
He wanted a film. He wanted it shot in his factory to show 
shoes being made. He had very definite ideas about the type 
of picture he wanted. He talked to the film manufacturer, went 
over the ground with him. The film maker came back with the 
advice mot to attempt such a film. The shoes being sold were 
high priced—weie sold to a fashionable class clientele. The 
tactory background was not such as to appeal to this type of 
consumer it was just a factory, somewhat disorderly and a bit 
down at the heel. 

The shoe man insisted, however, and the film was made. The 
film maker frankly admitted it was no good. The shoe man, 
adamant, showed the film to his own wife. She made only one 
comment: “Don’t ever show that to any of your customers!” The 
shoe man was finally convinced. He paid for the job and junked 
the film. It was never shown. Had he followed the film com- 
pany’s advice, he would have saved the fee. 

In another case a drug company insisted that it wanted a cer- 
tain sequence—an “ideal” sales talk being given a druggist by 
one of the company’s salesmen—in its film. The film maker de- 
murred, saying he didn't believe it would be effective—it would 
be too long, too “blurby,” too boresome. But it was made, and 
the company president, on hearing and seeing it, admitted he 
had been wrong. It was poor showmanship—something he lacked 
the expe.ience to judge in the abstract. 


Ad and Sales Films Often Interchangeable 


An unexpected dividend on many sales training films has come 
back in the shape of a demand on the pait of distributors and 
salesmen for the use of the same film for consumer selling pur- 
poses. And vice versa—many advertising films have been effec- 
tively used for sales training purposes. 

In the films selected for mention in preceding pages, SALES 
MANAGEMENT has made no attempt at a complete catalog of 
everything good which has been produced recently—such a 
listing would take far more space than is available. Rather, 
we have tried to give some adequate indication of the wide 
variety of selling problems which are now being tackled with 
films custom-built to the purpose. We have attempted to show 
something of the wide range of industries which are now using 
industrial pictures, and to report, where data have been avail- 
able, specific results from pictures, or opinions of company ex- 
ecutives as to their value. 

It was the original intention of the editors to attempt to 
classify the films mentioned according to advertising or sales 
training function, but in checking with companies sponsoring 
pictures, it was soon apparent that this would be impractica!. 
So many advertising films are used for sales training purposes, 
and so many training films have been converted to salesmen s 
tools for showings before groups of prospects or individual pros- 
pects, that any attempt to classify by function would be com- 
pletely misleading. Motion pictures, however, have been 


separated from slide films, since these two types of pictures 
constitute major divisions of the industrial film industry and 
represent two distinct techniques. 
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(Left above)— 
Iron Fireman’s 
| new sales train- 
Paz ing course was 

heralded long in 
advance and interest built up in 
it through’ special features in 
the Iron Fireman Magazine. 
(Left, center) —How General 
Foods men report automobile 
expenses. (Below) Glidden 
combines a report of daily work 
with a report of expenses and 
data for the guidance of the 
sales promotion department in 
planning mailings to prospects. 
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The success of most contests, training plans and sales control systems depends to a large 
extent upon the machinery set up behind the scenes to keep interest alive and make the 


routine for handling the job practical. 
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Section V. 


Territory and Sales 
Control Problems 


How Saginaw Stamping and Tool Com- 
pany jumped sales by cutting territories and 
changing salesmen over to straight com- 
mission; Graton & Knight’s plan for 
analyzing salesmen’s accounts and getting 
men to work prospects on a selective basis. 


To Cut or Not to Cut 
Salesmen’s Territories? 


N almost complete reorganization of its sales set-up, 

involving cutting of territories and the addition of over 

50% more salesmen, effected a material reduction in cost 

of sales and was the chief factor in enabling the Saginaw 

Stamping and Tool Company, Saginaw, Michigan, to secure a 

larger share of the business in its industry during the depression. 

The new plan also placed it in position to profit immediately 

when recovery set in, according to G. P. Tinkham, general sales 
manager. 

This company produces and markets mechanical handling equip- 
ment, such as conveyor parts, trolleys, casters and industrial 
trucks, and it is hardly necessary to emphasize the point that 
business in this field during the past several years has been 
extremely scarce. Very few manufacturers have been buying new 
equipment of this kind. Nevertheless, Saginaw Stamping and 
Tool has steadily improved its relative position in the industry 
and its sales during the first four months of 1934 were greater 
than in all of 1933, Mr. Tinkham said. 

These results are attributed directly to greater sales effort, 
which, in turn, is attributed to the revamping of the sales set-up. 
Prior to about the first of 1932 the company employed five or 
six district managers on salary and expenses and about fifteen 
salesmen on commission, paying them 5% in _ lucrative 
territories where there was a good repeat business and as high 
as 10% in the poorest territories. Business was dragging the 
bottom of the depression about that time, of course, and sales 
effort had almost ceased. Some district managers were turning 
in hardly enough business to pay their office rent, while some 
salesmen would scarcely stir out of doors, much less out of their 
home town. At one time, A. R. Pribil, president of the com- 
pany, who spends much of his time in the field, was personally 
accounting for more than half the company’s total sales. 


Managers on Commission Work Harder 


Something had to be done. The management was fully aware 
of the depression, but it was convinced that there was some 
business to be had and that proper sales effort would get it. 
To secure such sales effort, it did three specific things. First, 
it placed district managers on commission; second, it increased 
salesmen’s commission to 10% in all territories, plus a dif- 
ferential on certain business; and, third, it began to carve out 
new territories and add new salesmen. 

District managers are located in major industrial centers and 
have an office and ‘phone in the company’s name, but they do 
practically all the selling there themselves. Now the company 
pays the rent and the telephone bill, but no other expenses, and 
district managers work on commission. It would be contrary 
to human nature if they didn’t work harder than they did when 
they were on salary. 

Increasing salesmen’s commissions gave them a greater in- 
centive, made it profitable for them to travel more, enabled the 
company to secure new salesmen of high type, and made it 
feasible to cut some territories and add new salesmen. 
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“Little difficulty was experienced in making the changes,’ Mr. 
Tinkham said. ‘We discussed conditions frankly with the men 
and they readily understood the necessity of doing something of 
the kind. At the same time, we assured them that the new 
plan would enable them to earn far more when business im- 
proved. A few men dropped out because of conditions in their 
territory, but none, so far as we know, because of dissatisfaction. 
In every case we were able to obtain satisfactory representation 
and the men have apparently been well pleased. 

“In cutting territories and adding more salesmen, we pro- 
ceeded slowly and carefully. In no case did we take from one 
of our salesmen any territory that he had been working in- 
tensively. In some cases we merely employed a salesman in a 
territory which previously had been uncultivated. 


Territories Tailored to Men’s Capacities 


“Salt Lake City is a good example of the latter. We had 
never given any thought to that territory because we assumed 
that there was little if any business there for us. However, 
when a well-qualified man there applied for a position with us 
and insisted that he could get some business, we gave him a 
trial. He has proved to be one of our best salesmen, consider- 
ing the territory. He has sold more casters, for example, than 
has our Detroit office during the same period. When he found 
a prospect who needed a certain type of belt conveyor which 
we didn’t have, he designed one and got an $8,000 order. 

“Conditions were somewhat similar in Atlanta, although we 
were getting some business from the Chevrolet assembly plant 
there. Sometime ago we employed a salesman there, gave him 
the commissions on the Chevrolet business to help him along, 
and he has done fairly well. His latest exploit was to secure 
a $2,000 order from the Federal Penitentiary there—a nice bit 
of business which we hardy would have secured without a rep- 
resentatitve on the spot. 

“Where our established salesmen formerly covered a territory 
having a radius of fifty to a hundred miles, we have reduced 
most of these to twenty to fifty miles. For example, our Cleve- 
land man apparently didn’t care to work Erie. At any rate, he 
didn’t get to Erie very often and we suspected there was some 
business to be had there. We added another salesman, giving 
him Erie, Buffalo and Jamestown, and ke did very well except 
in Buffalo. For some reason he got very little business in 
Buffalo, so we added another salesman to work Buffalo and 
Rochester. 


No Haphazard Hacking 


“These examples are illustrative of our procedure in making 
these changes. We didn’t just sit down with a map and carve 
out territories of a pre-determined size; in each case we studied 
the salesman’s performance, and if, for any reason, he did not 
seem to be getting his share of business in a given city, we 
arranged to give that city to some other salesman. 

“All these salesmen have protected territory and are paid the 
full commission on all business there, even though much of 
it could be classed as home office sales. 

“One exception is New York City. We tried zoning that 
territory among three salesmen, but the plan didn’t work. We 
have found from much experience that one salesman there can 
get business that another can’t touch, and vice versa. We now 
employ three salesmen and a ‘pinch hitter’ there and all work 
wherever they choose. All are of different nationalities and 
each seems to be more successful with certain races than othe:s, 
but, peculiarly enough, they are not necessarily most successful 
with their own race. They are protected on their prospects, but 
when one obviously can’t close a certain prospect, we sometimes 
suggest that he let another try. 

“One other thing we do which we consider of utmost im- 
portance: We give close study to our correspondence wth 
salesmen. Instead of merely glancing over a salesman’s let‘ecr 
and reply hurriedly or sending him a lot of hokum, we read 
and re-read every letter, then Sanat & discuss them in confer- 
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Business as well as 
| ENGINEERING IS ( ONTROLLED 


by accurate FIGURES 


TImMELy, accurate, detailed figures are now, 
more than ever, indispensable to sound busi- 
ness management. With fluctuating production 
costs, your method of compiling figures must 
enable you to compare—instantly—actual costs 
with your standard costs; those of a year ago— 
a month ago—yesterday. 


Have you at your finger-tips quicker figures, 
cheaper figures, more accurate figures—to 
serve as a barometer of your business condition? 


Such figures are available to you—in time for 
them to be of value—through the use of the 
CoMPTOMETER PEG-Boarp MeEtTxHop. Organi- 
zations, large and small, are turning to this 
flexible, efficient system of management con- 
trol. Furthermore, they are making appreciable 
savings in both time and money through this 
modern business aid. 


For detailed information on how it can be 
applied to your business, telephone the district 
manager of the Comptometer office in your lo- 
‘eae ie ee cality, or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
tae ew AN Co., 1730 North Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Upstream face, Boulder Dam 


THE COMPTOMETER PEG-BOARD COMBINATION 
PERMITS MORE EFFICIENT FIGURE WORK BECAUSE: 


1 It makes use of original figures. Does away with the time 
ve and cost of recopying, posting. Reduces the chance of error. 


ot 2 It is extremely fast. Gives you figure facts while they are 
most valuable. Allows for prompt action on rapidly changing 
sail conditions. 


3 It is flexible. Adaptable to most any kind of figure or cost 
vat routines. 


4 It is economical. Savings of 35% or more are not unusual. 


x 5 It is simple. Simplifies the routine of collecting and com- 


s > - Comptometer Adding & Calculating Machine. 
puting figure facts. Reduces the number of operations required. Made only by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


COMPTOMETER 


TRADE-MAREK 
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ence. The object is to understand the salesmen’s problems 
thoroughly, to sympathize with them fully, to give them every 
possible assistance from the home office, and to understand the 
salesmen themselves. Our replies are written with extreme 
care, not only to provide information and guidance that may 
prove helpful to the salesman, but also to make him feel that 
we are intensely interested in his progress and welfare and even 
in his personal affairs. 


“We also carry on a considerable volume of direct-mail adver- 
tising which we try to humanize, and we spend much time on 
personal letters to our customers and prospects. In some cases 
we use form letters, but even these are personalized. For ex- 
ample, when we don’t receive an order from a regular customer 
for two months, we drop him a letter of friendly inquiry. 

“A new catalog which we published early this year has also 
been very helpful. Heretofore our catalog was in several parts, 
including some loose blue prints and data sheets. This year 
we published one catalog on conveyors, one on casters and trucks, 
and a third which is a combination of these two. In addition 
to the usual catalog features, they contain much helpful informa- 
tion which has caused them to be well received. Salesmen are 
required to send in a catalog receipt for each copy distributed 
and this is very helpful to us in Renies our mailing list up 
to date.” 

The company now employs thirty-four salesmen, as compared 
with about twenty before the reorganization. 


How Graton & Knight 
Control Salesmen on a 
Selective Selling Plan 


FTER experimenting with several systems whereby in- 
dustrial consumer accounts might be effectively and 
permanently analyzed, the Graton & Knight Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, manufacturers of leather 

belting, leather specialties and whole leathers, have devised a 
system whereby a sales research job has decreased selling costs 
and increased sales volume. 


A major aim was to make a permanent record of each cus- 
tomer and prospect, with details which would provide the sales 
manager with a complete picture of the business coming from 
each territory, the progress being made toward the development 
of new accounts, the spots where business has fallen off in 
volume, and the efforts put forth by the salesman in calling. 
Another important aim was to provide records which could be 
effectively used by any future salesman in that territory. These 
records are veritable gold mines in the instance of death, illness 
or discontinuance of service of any salesman. The need for 
such records became apparent when, several years ago, a valu- 
able and successful salesman died, leaving only incomplete rec- 
ords to aid his successor in grappling with several hundred 
accounts in his territory. In such instances, these records are 
of value in preventing the usual sales slump following a change 
of salesmen. 


What’s a Good Customer? 


In establishment of permanent accounts, the firm set a potential 
sales value as the minimum requirement of a desirable customer. 
Analysis brought out the fact that there were over 10,000 ac- 
counts being actively solicited, on which the potential sales 
value was less than the minimum. These were removed from the 
records and henceforth from regular calling by salesmen. The 
firm had found, from preliminary sales study, that 20% of their 
accounts produced 80% of their business, leaving 80% to pro- 
duce but 20% of their sales. In eliminating the accounts with 
small sales possibilities, the sales department deemed it wise to 
gamble with that relatively small amount of business in order to 
reduce its costs and to increase business on more desirable accounts. 

Sales from this group were not completely lost, however, as 
the major portion was diverted through the firm’s distributors 
located in principal cities throughout the United States. Inci- 
dentally, the company believed that such orders rightfully be- 
longed to the distributor. 

By discontinuing these smaller accounts, the firm was able to 
reduce its cost of salesmen’s salaries because a smaller staff has 
since been able to handle the remaining selling work and to add 
desirable prospects to their calling list. This reduction in itself 
was a worth-while item in the operation of the sales department. 

Thus, permanent records were made on all industrial consumer 
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accounts with a satisfactory 
in the form of a loose-leaf binder which makes for elasticity and 
for compactness. Here the potential sales value is broken down 


tential sales value. These are kept 


into four divisions, including the four product classification; 
handled by the firm: leather belting, rubber belting, leather 
specialties and whole leather. Actual sales and the total number 
of calls are then recorded quarterly, one sheet providing spac: 
for records over a period of 14 years without change-over of 
records. Space is provided at the end of each column for totalinz 
the year’s figures. 


In the upper right corner is contained valuable information 
concerning those prospects buying their stock from competing 
companies. Data include the name of the firm from which the 
prospect is now buying and the reasons why Graton & Knight 
is not selling him. Study of these facts has been instrumental 
in opening new accounts and in helping the sales executives to 
get a detailed, authentic picture of each prospect. 

These account analyses have not been grouped according to 
results obtained; each account has been treated as a special case 
study. At regular intervals the records are studied jointly by the 
salesman and an executive of the sales department to determine 
the reasons for weak sales. It may be that the customer is ove:- 
stocked, that he has been running his plant on a very limited 
schedule and using little stock, or that he has been purchasing 
from another source. Comparison of actual sales with potential 
sales of each customer has resulted, in some cases, in the building 
up of the actual sales. 


Twice-Yearly Check on Records 


In caddition to these records, Graton & Knight further checks 
sales activities by means of a half-yearly record, picturing the 
industrial consumer accounts broken down into five volume classi- 
fications, with the history of selling calls in each group. These 
include the following, given in terms of potential sales volume: 

Group 1—Miscellaneous 

Group 2—$300—$1,000 

Group 3—$1,000—$2,500 

Group 4—$2,500—$5,000 

Group 5—$5,000 and over 

Data includé the number of calls and the percentage of calls of 
those “Called and Sold,” those “Called and Not Sold,” those “Not 
Called and Sold’’ andsthose “Not Called and Not Sold.” In each 
classification there is further included the number of customers 
and prospects, the total potential sales value, the actual sales, the 
percentage of actual sales to total sales, the percentage of actual 
sales to potential sales and the average sales per call. 


Exactly the same information is kept on the reverse side of this 
sheet for:distributor accounts. The firm also records information 
concerning its “competitive distributors,” those who do not buy 
their major needs from Graton & Knight but who buy some lines 
trom them. 


From these records the company has been able to show many 
salesmen that they were spending more money in calling on some 
customers than they could ever hope to regain in sales from those 
accounts. Before such figures were available, the salesmen and 
the sales department believed their work effectively routed. 


In studying the classification of industrial consumers who were 
not being called upon at all, the company surveyed these for 
sales possibilities and placed many of them on active calling. In 
one instance a salesman protested that he did not have time to 
call on these additional prospects. By eliminating the accounts 
on which he was spending far too much time in proportion to 
sales possibilities, he found that he could see the new group, 
with the result that his sales increased considerably. In another 
instance, it was found that one salesman could not cover all 
desirable accounts. Here the territory was split and the former 
man is doing a better job now than he ever did in the combined 
territory. 


Free Reprints of the 1934 Survey 


of Salesmen’s Expense Account Practices 


SALES MANAGEMENT has a few reprints available to subscribers 
on request of the tabulated data which appeared in the February 
1, 1934, issue covering the items ecole. by 75 companies on 
salesmen’s expense accounts. The tabulation shows also the 
auto allowance rate then in effect (a new survey shows these 
have undergone little change since), and maximum per day 
allowances for salesmen for big and small cities. 


If you wish to have a copy, address a request to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, attention the M.n- 
aging Editor. 
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MORE AND MORE SALES | 
FINDING FURNESS TRIPS TO BERMUDA 
IDEAL AS AWARDS IN SALES CONTESTS 


peals to the imaginations of the men . 
something that they really want and will work 
like Trojans to win! That’s the big secret of 
“putting across” a sales contest . . . one of the reasons 
why Bermuda contests have been so tremendously 


Seals tot unusual . . . something that ap- 


successful. In one instance after another new sales 
records have been established, more than offsetting 
the investment involved. 


Wonderful “‘Pleasure-Planned” Trips 


Anyone who has traveled to Bermuda on the 
“Monarch of Bermuda” or “Queen of Bermuda” 
knows that here is a prize worth fighting for. These 
great “pleasure-planned” liners are the finest vessels 
afloat. A private bath with every room, great sports 
decks, $250,000 dance decks, tiled swimming pools, 
cocktail bars, real stages with “talkie” equipment, 
ship-to-shore phones . . . these are just a few of 
their outstanding features. In Bermuda too the men 
have a glorious time . . . swimming, golfing, cycling, 
bathing, fishing. 


Ask for Full Details 


Let us tell you the many interesting things about 
Bermuda sales contests . . . how colorfully they can 
be promoted; the cooperation we give in conducting 
a campaign; the amazingly small investment 
required, etc. 


It’s a real story .. . . worth hearing! 


For information, special rates, etc., 
apply Furness Bermuda Line, Con- 
vention Dept., 34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
307 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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MANACERS 


Ideal for 


CONVENTIONS, TOO 


The “Monarch of Bermuda” and “Queen of Bermuda” 
are ideally suited for large or small conventions. 
Complete facilities for holding business meetings, 
(rooms seating up to 700) banquets, etc. Accom- 
modations at leading Bermuda hotels arranged when 
desired. . Ask for further details. 
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Section VI. 


Stimulating Salesmen 


to Extra Effort 


A survey among salesmen concerning the 
effectiveness of contests; contest ideas as 
used by Frederick Stearns, Larrowe Milling, 
Voss Brothers, Eureka Vacuum, Continental 
Coffee and others; some simple and practical 
ideas for sales bulletins; how to plan sales 
meetings; big and little ideas for getting 
the salesmen to put forth extra effort 


(The special survey conducted on incentive factors in sales- 
men’s compensation—reported elsewhere in this issue—revealed 
that contests are the most important single method used to stimu- 
late extra effort on the part of men in the field. Hence consider- 
able space is devoted here to a more detailed discussion of the 
subject. ) 


What Do Salesmen Think 
About Sales Contests? 


BY M. ZENN KAUFMAN* 


sales managers think of contests. Now we present the 

other side of the picture. Here's the answer to the 

question of what salesmen think of sales contests—do 
they like them? Why? Do they induce more work? Are they 
fair? Do winners and losers agree? 


The questionnaires on which this information is based were 
returned without personal identification by men picked at random 
in ten industries in each state. The questions asked are listed 
below: 


1. Have you ever been in a sales contest? 

. Do you enjoy contests? 

. How often do you think contests should be held? 
Did you work any harder while the contest was on? 


. Do you think that the other salesmen worked any harder 
while the contest was on? 


6. Do you believe that you had a fair chance to win? 

7. Do you think all the other salesmen had a fair chance to win? 
8. What suggestions can you offer for improving the last con- 

test? 
More prizes or bigger prizes? 
Longer or shorter contests? 
9. Did you win anything? 
10. Have you any suggestion for your next contest? 
11. From your experience, write below your general comments 
on contests. 

The balance sheet tells a manager whether a contest pays, but it 
gives no index to any intangible values. Does a contest build 
morale? The answer to question two is “Yes.” Replies indi- 
cate that salesmen are almost unanimous in their enjoyment of 
contests. Here is. the order of votes on length of contests: 
monthly; two a year; one a year. 


UNDREDS of articles were published last year on what 
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"© This survey was conducted by Mr. Kaufman incident to the pepeaien 
of a book ‘“‘How to Run Sales Contests,’’ to be published this month 
by Harper & Bros. 
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It is difficult to get a practical suggestion from this ranking, 
but there is a definite trend of thought in the miscellaneous 
comments turned in. They suggest more frequent contests. Con- 
tests are run with the assumption that they induce more work. 
Do they? The answers say “Yes.” Salesmen work harder while 
the contest is on. That is the opinion of most of the men. 
The answer is expressed in two ways, both with equal force. 
First, 90% of the men believe that they, individually, worked 
harder; second, they all believe that their fellow salesmen worked 
harder, too. 

Are contests fair? Most men think they are. Ninety-five per 
cent of the men said: (a) they, individually, had a fair chance 
to win and (b) that the others, as a group, had just as good a 
chance to win. Some 97% favor more prizes rather than bigger 
ones, and shorter contests, rather than longer ones, are preferred. 

What do the losers think? The replies of losers were tab- 
ulated separately and found to be substantially the same as the 
winners. Ninety-four per cent enjoyed the contests. Ninety-four 
per cent thought they were fair to themselves, and 94% thought 
they were fair to the others. Seventy per cent worked harder 
while the contest was on, and 70% believed their associates did 
likewise. 

“The dumbest fish,” someone observed, “could give a few 
pointers to the smartest fisherman.’ In our little study some 
of the “fish” gave us a few pointers; one was: 

“Where men are allotted quotas, there should be points or 
prizes for those who make 25% of quota when 25% of the 
contest time is up; for those who make 50% of quota when 
50% of the contest time has elapsed. This will be apt to 
prevent some from getting busy too late.” 

Another was: 

“Interest could be kept higher by personal encouragement 
of the heads of the divisions, rather than written bulletins.” 
In answer to question eleven (‘From your experience write 

below your general comments on contests’) a good many en- 
thusiastic answers were received. Some of them follow. 


“Contests Arouse the Urge to Fight” 


“Contests keep a live salesman on his feet—always alert to 
take advantage of every sales opportunity that comes his way. 
When business slows up, he immediately figures out ways to 
create new business. The element of pride in ability seems to 
be a more dominant factor than monetary gain. However, the 
prize won is the lasting symbol of successful participation.” 

“Sales contests act as a stimulant and contests at regular 
intervals are very desirable. Extreme care should be taken to 
make the contest fair to all entrants.” 

“A contest promotes rivalry among salesmen, induces them to 
make extra effort and therefore makes them more money and 
creates more business for the house.” 

“Can do no harm and mean added earnings for those willing 
to work.” 

“Always stimulate sales.” 

“Instills additional urge to fight harder.”’ 

“Contests are inspiring in that they offer rewards for extra 
effort; they show initiative, and, since nobody cares to be a 
failure, more enthusiastic results are created.” 

“I think the yearly Club Contest or trip and the weekly pro- 
duction (for the year) are two of the greatest incentives to me, 
anyway,—I have a goal with a special reward at the end. It is 
true we work for ourselves, after all is said and done, but the 
extra stimulus of a contest sharpens the talk, speeds the work 
and acts as a special ‘tonic.’ I am enthusiastically sold on con- 
tests.” 

“Contests not only create interest and develop initiative in the 
men at the station, they attract the interest of the customer, 
and so-new business is gotten both by the men at the station 
and the regular customer.” 

“Everybody likes to see himself on top, and will work 
harder if the contest is properly conducted and followed up with 
standings of contestants, etc.” 
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COMPANY 
‘ - AKE une 
Don’t overlook opportunities as 
to inject a big dose of fun 
into sales contests. This one, 
by Broadway Motor Sales, 
New York, aroused much 
hilarity through the “incor- 
poration” of each salesman 
under some amusing name. 
Note “Push, Push & Co.,” 
“Beefy Trust,” etc. (See text 
this page.) 
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“It causes good rivalry. No man in sales wishes to be at 
the bottom. If you win you have accomplished something worth 
while, and you enjoy the respect of your fellow salesmen.” 

“Contests make the salesman unconsciously work harder. They 
like the glory of seeing their names as a prize winner.” 

“Although I always work hard, I find a deep desire to win 
every contest. This naturally makes me work still harder, and 
usually results in better business.” 

“Keep you on the job always.” 

“Gives salesmen more to work for, and makes them feel that 
the company is watching closer and taking more interest in their 
work.” 

“The salesman who is not interested in contests does not 
belong in the sales department. Salesmanship is a game of 
matching wits, both with the customer and your fellow salesmen. 
It is the race that you run and lose that inspires you to make 
yourself better fitted for the next race.” 

“I think, or rather I know, they are valuable. There are some 
salesmen who do their best at all times; still a good contest 
brings out the best that there is in a fellow and in most cases 
enables him to accomplish more. Of course there are salesmen 
who never win in a contest, but even so, these are able to see 
what the other fellows do, and in many cases will make an 
extra effort which strengthens their will to win and makes them 
better salesmen thereafter.” 


A “Stock Market”? Contest that 


Combines Punch with Lots of Fun 
\ STOCK market contest that mingled salesmanship, 


hilarity and the cooperation of the entire organization, 

from janitor to president, enabled Broadway Motor Sales 

Inc., New York, to dispose of 107 De Soto and Plymouth 
cars in one month. Not only did the representatives put in their 
best work, but their wives, sweethearts and non-selling forces as- 
sisted by bringing in leads, because they had a financial interest 
in salesmen’s performance. 

Each salesman was “incorporated” for 150 shares of stock, of 
which he received 50 shares free. To lend humor to the event, 
the “corporations” bore such titles as Beefy Trust, Puluted, Ltd., 
Push-Push & Co., Longingly & Co., Anxious Co. and Rubbish, 
Ltd. 


The remaining 100 shares were sold at auction, and thereby 
the wives, sweethearts and office employes were brought into the 
contest. On the evening before the competition opened, the 
stock was auctioned off to the accompaniment of much good- 
natured laughter and “kidding.” All company employes were 
present with their wives and friends and everyone was permit- 
ted to buy stock of the various corporations. For the auction, 
stock in each salesman was divided into lots of 10 shares. When 
10 shares in the first man had been sold, 10 shares in the next 
went under the hammer, and so on down the list. 
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Some $300 was obtained from the auction. The company added 
to this $250, and the two sums constituted the prize money. There 
were three awards. The first consisted of 50% of the total 
prize money; second prize 30%; third prize 20%. One-third 
of each prize went to the salesman winning it. The balance 
was divided among the stockholders in the winning salesman— 
1% for every share. A man could, of course, buy shares in 
himself. 


Throughout the contest, stock was bought and sold, fluctuating 
with the accomplishments of the salesmen-corporations. Com- 
ments and advice by stockholders were plentiful and served to 
keep enthusiasm at a high pitch. Since stenographers, office 
boys and others in the company owned shares of one or more 
corporations they were anxious to participate in the dividends. 
They, together with salesmen’s friends and families, aided the 
en by suggesting good prospects and even introducing 
them. 


Daily quotations and records of performance were chalked 
on a big board at headquarters. A “Curb Market” in front of 
the board gave the wits a chance to make their wisest cracks, 
and it also spurred on the salesmen as nothing else would have. 
Every Friday night a meeting was held for both corporations 
and stockholders at which ways and means of selling were dis- 
cussed and friendly banter was exchanged. 


The final awards were based on a point scoring system, with 
so many points for each car sold. More expensive models, 
naturally, brought a higher score. 


Although Broadway Motor Sales, Inc., is an automobile dealer, 
the stock market contest may be modified for virtually any other 
type of selling organization. It has the triple advantages of 
novelty, financial gains and live interest from start to finish. 


Can We Use a Contest Idea More than 
Once? Larrowe Milling Says “Yes” 


ARROWE MILLING COMPANY, Detroit, promoted a sales 
contest in 1933 that proved so popular it was repeated 
this year. Called the “Big Ten Contest,” this took the form 
of a baseball pennant race with each of the ten sales dis- 

tricts representing a team. Teams were named for their managers, 
such as, Adams’ Apples, Sloan’s Sluggers, and Howard's Hay- 
makers. The contest ran from May 1 to July 31, during which 
time a bi-weekly four-page paper was published to furnish the 
requisite steam and keep the salesmen apprised of their standings. 
Features of this publication, in addition to the usual “hurrah!” 
were appropriate cartoons, the “Big Ten Hall of Fame” in which 
photographs of twelve leaders, with their records, were published 
in each issue, and a “Big Ten Scoreboard” on which leading teams 
were listed in cartoon form emblematic of team names. 


Suitable incentives were provided for dealers, as well as for 
teams, managers, and individual salesmen. Dealers were involved 
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Most salesmen are born gamblers at heart. This idea for a 

“Punch Board” contest might be adapted by companies in 

dozens of lines as an interesting change of pace from the 

more usual Baseball or Football or other type of sports com- 
petition. (See text this page.) 


because they were privileged to furnish names of ten prospects 
which their factory salesmen tried to sell. Cash prizes were 
awarded the team that made the best all-around showing, the 
manager of that team, the salesman who did the best all-around 
job, those salesmen who led their team in selling the biggest per- 
centage of prospects furnished by dealers, those who led their 
team in selling the largest tonnage to such prospects, those who 
led their team in percentage of increase during the period over 
the corresponding period of the _—- year, and to the district 
that got the biggest percentage of its Big Ten lists in by May 20. 
In addition to providing the desired stimulus to the sales or- 
—— the contest brought much favorable comment from 
ealers. 


Running Contest Full of Surprises 
“Our Best Idea,” Says Stearns 


“The longer it lasts, the better it gets,” is the unanimous com- 
ment of salesmen of Frederick Stearns and Company, Detroit, on 
the sales contest which their house is now promoting and will 
continue until the end of the year. 


This favorable comment is attributed to the fact that addi- 
tional details of the contest have been and will be announced from 
time to time, during its progress, instead of all at the beginning. 
Some new feature is announced almost every week, with the re- 
sult that there is nothing feigned about the salesmen’s interest 
in the weekly sales bulletins. 
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The first announcement was merely of a “President’s Contest,” 
to run five months, for both general salesmen and professional 
representatives. Announced rewards were to be a silver cup and 
four cash prizes for leaders of each group who made quota and 
met certain other specified requirements. This, of course, was 
open to the criticism that the contest was too long, and that a few 
star salesmen would win the prizes, leaving no incentive for 
others. 


Interest increased the second week, though, when it was an- 
nounced that there would be a trip to Detroit and free tickets to 
two games of the World’s Series; it mounted further when sales- 
men learned that everyone of them who exceeded quota during 
the contest would receive cash bonuses. The still later announce- 
ment that there would be fat turkeys for Christmas sent everyone 
scurrying for orders as he wondered, “What next?” 


Salesmen are judged not only on sales performance during 
the period, but also on conduct and cooperation. The first re- 
quirement of general salesmen is that they make quota. Then 
they are graded on: ‘The manner in which you take care of your 
responsibilities . . . such as answering correspondence, sending 
in daily and weekly reports,” collection of past-due accounts, 
the way orders are written, and other details. 

Professional representatives are awarded points for opening 
hospital and institutional accounts, submitting helpful suggestions, 
and general cooperation, such as promptness in mailing reports and 
answering correspondence, enlisting support of leading physicians 
in conducting clinical tests of new products, reporting comment 
of physicians on Stearns’ professional products, and reporting 
certain trade information. 


The trip to the World’s Series games was awarded for the 
highest percentage gain in sales over the first seven months of 
the year. 

Turkeys will be given those who make outstanding records 
between August 1 and December 1. 


Monthly quotas have been set. All salesmen who make or ex- 
ceed quota are paid a bonus of one per cent on their total volume 
for the month, thus providing an incentive for everyone to do his 
best and keep on doing it. 


Some special deals for certain periods are to be announced later. 


E. V. Fraenkel, general sales manager, says it’s the most interest- 
ing and successful contest he has known. 


Luck and Skill Elements Put 
Zip Into Punch Board Contest 


PUNCH board contest, which appealed to their sport- 

ing instincts, kept salesmen of the Pelton Motor Com- 

pany, Los Angeles, on their toes every minute. The giant 

punch board contained as many spaces, one for each car 
sold, as the total quota for all salesmen. The thermometer at the 
left of the board in the illustration recorded progress toward 
that goal, in this case 140 cars. As each salesman sold a car 
he was given a contest slip filled out by the dealer or sales man- 
ager. He then went to the main showroom and pulled off one 
of the seals on the board. This number pulled off was compared 
with a list posted on the board which specified prizes of from 
$2.50 to $15. 

The total amount of the prizes on the 140 numbers was $650, 
divided into $2.50, $5, $7.50, $10 and $15 awards. After draw- 
ing his number, the salesman was immediately paid half of the 
prize with the stipulation that if the quota was reached he would 
then receive the remaining half. Thus he was given a genuine 
interest in working for that objective. 

A further stimulant was a capital prize of $50 to be “punched” 
or drawn for only when the quota was made. In that case the 
salesman holding a number corresponding to the one under 
the $50 prize sticker received the high award. 

As each man drew a number, a copy of his contest slip was 
pasted over the number he had punched on the board. This, to- 
gether with the thermometer that rose with each sale, showed the 
contest’s progress. 

Variations of the contest were repeated with equally satisfactory 
results. In one such variation one-third of the prize money 
was paid immediately on the drawing, another third when a quota 
of 250 cars had been reached, and the remaining third when 300 
cars had been sold. Three capital prizes of $100, $50 and $25 
were on the punch board. In every instance quotas were made 
before the end of the contest. 

Pelton executives declare, “We find that contests are the best 
stimulant we can give our business. They are all arranged so 
that there is either a competitive angle or game of chance or 
skill connected with the disbursement of the prizes. These two 
angles seem to appeal to salesmen very strongly.” 
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Another “Repeater”: Eureka Uses 
Same Contest Every Summer 


of sales contests and new awards might try the plan fol- 
lowed for many years by the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Detroit. Thatis: To promote the same kind of contest and 
make the same awards every year. The problem of awards is further 
simplified by using the company’s own product for the purpose. 

Under the simple name of ‘““Mid-Summer Sales Contest,” Eureka 
each year gets out a broadside, announcing the offer of free clean- 
ers to all managers and salesmen who make a specified number 
of sales during August. As winners are expected to sell their 
awards and pocket the proceeds, prizes are almost equivalent to 
cash. 

Managers of Eureka departments and campaign crews employed 
by the company or authorized dealers are offered a junior model 
Eureka, complete, valued at $17.50, for making ten sales; a 
standard model, valued at $34.50, for making twelve sales; a de 
luxe, valued at $48, for making fifteen sales, and a motor brush 
model, valued at $68, for making eighteen sales. 

Retail salesmen are offered the same prizes for making six, 
eight, ten, and twelve sales, respectively. Salesmen employed by 
authorized dealers, as well as company men, are eligible. 

“We have been promoting the same kind of contest every year 
since I can remember, and it is still effective,” Wilson Wardell, 
advertising manager, said. “After all, salesmen work to earn 
prizes, and this plan provides very generous prizes. By using our 
own products as awards, we are able to make the prizes much 
larger than if we paid cash or bought other merchandise.” 

Wardell said incomplete returns indicate that their sales in Au- 
gust, 1934, would exceed those of August, 1933, between 40 and 
50%. 


Se managers who tire of trying to think up new kinds 


Voss Gives Small Town Salesmen 
Equal Chance Through Handicaps 


HERE salesmen of a national firm are scattered all over 

the country, an equitable sales contest is hedged about 

with difficulties. Men in smaller communities, with 

fewer prospects, are apt to object that they do not have as 
fair a chance of winning as their friendly rivals in larger and 
richer territories. No matter how desirable the prizes, the losers 
may nurse grudges on this account. 

Voss Bros. Manufacturing Company, washing machine builders 
of Davenport, Iowa, got around this objection in their recent 
“Hop and Cop Contest” by a handicapping system. Points were 
awarded for each washer sold, with various models rated in pro- 
portion to their cost. A model sold in a sma!l town, however, 
counted for more than the same sale in a larger town. Using the 
U. S. Census as a guide, communities were divided into five classi- 
fications: 

Towns up to 1,000; from 1,001 to 5,000; from 5,001 to 15,000; 
from 15,001 to 30,000 and 30,001 and over. A sale of model “L,”’ 
for instance, the least expensive washer, counted 50 points in the 
contest if made in the first class of towns. It scored 40, 30, 20 
and 10 points in the other classifications, having a smaller contest 
value as the size of the town increased. In this way, contestants 
in thickly populated territories had no undue advantage over the 
small-town salesmen. As a matter of fact, winners of the first 
places in the Voss contest were all from small towns. 

Thirty-five cash prizes, of from $75 to $2.50, were given to 
Voss salesmen scoring the highest number of points. Moreover, 
every salesman who sold a certain model received a bonus of a 
dollar. In this manner, every man won something, whether or 
not he “copped” one of the major prizes. Prize money was dis- 
tributed in shining silver dollars. 

The contest ran for two months. At the end of that period, 
salesmen sent to the home office a report giving the number and 
kind of models sold, which was signed by the dealer or district 
manager. The final standings and prizes were sent out immediate- 
ly following a check of the records. 

“The contest stimulated a lot of interest and resulted in a large 
increase in the sales of the higher priced machines,” says E. F. 
Voss, general sales manager, “so it served its purpose very well 
indeed.” 

To keep the enthusiasm from flagging, Mr. Voss sent to each 
dealer a series of broadsides throughout the contest. These, 
illustrated with black and white cartoons, contained a certain 
amount of “whoop-it-up” encouragements. But they also carried 
concrete sales suggestions. For example, one of the bulletins 
Pointed out that: 

“Women, as a rule, do not have any fear of wringer accidents, 
but men do, so be sure to make the safety test as shown on page 
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nine of the enclosed booklet, especially to the men. We tried 
this plan and it worked 92%. You try it.” 

Another broadside gave five tests ‘by which salesmen could 
demonstrate the superiority of the washer to prospects and ex- 
plained how the tests should be conducted. Pictures in an ac- 
companying booklet amplified the text. 

Since the Voss organization is spread over most of the country, 
some of the broadsides told of salesmen’s experiences in widely 
separated states. Thus the contest was given national significance; 
men in Vermont read of fellow workers’ efforts in Ohio and were 
thereby spurred to greater activity. Though the broadsides were 
large enough to be impressive, their cost was not prohibitive. 
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When Leonard Refrigerator ran their “Play Ball” Contest 
this summer (July 15 to September 15) they divided the sales 
organization into ten “leagues” in each of which there were 
equal numbers of distributors. 


Continental Coffee Campaign Within 
a Campaign Adds Extra Steam 


A campaign within a campaign opened up 645 new accounts in 
one month for the Continental Coffee Company, Chicago. While 
that concern was running a four-month sales contest, an extra 
drive was made for “An account a day for the month of May.” 

The feature of this May campaign was the use of daily reminder 
slips which each man received every morning before he started 
his day's work. These were inexpensive, mimeographed 
messages with a humorous twist to the illustration and the text 
boiled down to a sentence or two. Copy reiterated the value of 
making demonstrations, of using the sales helps, making extra 
calls, etc. A special prize was given to the men securing one new 
account each day, and for those securing, more than.that quota. 

This thirty-day drive was a part of the company’s larger Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Sales Contest of four-months’ duration. In honor 
of the company’s president, his fortieth birthday was the occasion 
of a “rip-roaring celebration’’ to which winners of the contest 
were invited. The latter were called members of the “Executives 
Club” and their eligibility was based on the securing of new 
accounts. 

Quotas were established for each man and points were awarded 
for reaching them. New accounts earned a definite number of 
points, which increased with the size of the initial order. Where 
the customer reordered, the salesman’s points earned rose sharply. 
A chart showed the latter just what he could score by increasing 
his reorders. 

Every man who earned a total of 26,250 points for the four- 
month period became a member of the Executives Club and at- 
tended the birthday party. The ranking salesmen in territorial 
divisions were, in addition, given a two weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast, with all expenses paid, and silver cups as permanent re- 
membrances were given to the two highest scorers in the two 
sales divisions. Other men who earned 35,000 points, or more, 
were presented with gifts at the birthday party. 

Throughout the contest period the salesmen were aided and 
stimulated by a series of weekly bulletins from the home office. 
These were written and sent out by Walter Belinky, Continental’s 
vice-president. They are described in detail on page 383. 
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Simple Ideas for Sales Bulletins that Bridge 


the Gap Between Salesman and Home Office 


summer, SALES MANAGEMENT was somewhat surprised to 

find many concerns that make no systematic effort to keep 

in touch with salesmen other than by occasional dictated 
letters from the sales manager's office. 

The need for some method of bridging the gap between the 
man in the field and the factory is forthrightly stated by one 
vice-president who described his own system of weekly bulletins 
to the editors. He says: 

“When I came to this company no plan whatever was in 
operation for engendering an organization spirit or for establishing 
regular contacts with the men in the territories. We promptly 
started a simple, multigraphed bulletin which went out every 
Monday. Our idea in doing this was to make the salesmen feel 
that our company is essentially a group of human beings, not 
just a factory covering a square block. We wanted to spur the 
laggards by letting them know their standing among other men 
on the force. We wanted to promote vigorously the short sales 
contests which are a part of our marketing plan. Perhaps more 
important than anything else, we wanted a medium through 
which the salesmen could trade ideas on answering objections, 
handling difficult credit situations, opening new markets for our 
line, and so on. 

“Several years ago our company began to engage in a de- 
termined effort to improve the products and packages in the 
line. News of this activity went into our bulletin and showed 
our men that the factory was wide-awake in keeping abreast of 
competition—that we were really trying to give the men better 
and better products to sell. 

“Our bulletin isn’t anything fancy to look at, but the men 
read it (they even howl if it’s one day late getting into the 
mail) and I feel that it is doing a continuous, valuable job 
in ‘maintaining a fine esprit de corps among the men as well 
as acting as a simple kind of sales training medium.” 

SALES MANAGEMENT has gathered some ideas from a number 
of companies in various lines about this business of maintaining 
home office contacts with salesmen. Subscribers may find some 
of them adaptable either to the creation of a new bulletin, or 
improvement of an old one. For the purpose of this review 
we have selected only simple, inexpensive ideas which would 
not be beyond the budget of any company, big or small. 


[: an inquiry among several hundred companies made this 


Shows Salesmen How to Turn News 
Items to Account in Selling 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company: Robert N. 
Wood, sales manager, reports: “We use a weekly bulletin in 
which we explain any new items or new plans, and in which 
we include examples of especially good work in overcoming 
obstacles, both on the part of the salesmen and on the part of 
the home office. In addition to these bulletins, there is a constant 
stream of letters to individual salesmen discussing special sit- 
uations, so that when a man gets to a certain city, the details 
of any special procedure needed will be fresh in his mind and 
he and the house can both pull in the same direction. 

“Each month we send with the bulletin a tabulation showing 
the standing of each sales territory for our different products, 
so that the competitive angle is kept alive.” 

To show how Mr. Wood makes his bulletin interesting by 
picking up odd items which have a bearing on the company 
business and turns them to sales account, we are quoting a single 
tid-bit from a recent issue: 

“In the July 14 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Statler Hotels ran an advertisement which is right down our 
alley. The illustration shows a man at his desk in a hotel 
room, with an inkwell and a penholder with a pen point in 
it—the penholder made to look like a caricatured person, and 
saying, ‘Let me write that I'm brand new and the ink is 
resh.’ 

“Below the picture was the heading, ‘Hotels, Like People, 
Can Be Judged by Attention to Little Things,’ and then the 
following copy: 

“Perhaps you won't notice—when you reach for pen and 
ink in your room at a Statler Hotel—that the pen points, 
both stub and fine, are brand new, perfectly clean . . . the 
ink fresh and free-flowing. You'll think about what you're 
writing, not what you're writing with . . . which is exactly 
what we want you to do. 

“*You would be all too conscious of our writing equip- 
ment if you found scratchy, sputtering pen points 
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crusty, half-petrified ink an inkwell that smudged 
your fingertips. You'd be upset, as you have been by such 
irritations at other hotels. So we've made sure that there 
will not be such a discordant note in your stay with us.’ 

“We thought this ad so much down our alley that we 
should use it as fully as possible in our sales talks, empha- 
sizing it in our conversations with all contract agents as an 
approach that they can use in getting the attention of 
buyers. . 4 


1934 HOP AND COP CONTEST 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO. 
“Washing Machine Builders Since 19fb 


DAVENPORT, 1OWA. 
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Salesmen Train Each Other Through 
Continuous Exchange of Ideas 


Ton-Tex Corporation: This firm manufactures transmission 
and conveyor belts. Their users include hundreds of different 
kinds of factories, mines, farms and other institutions, and the 
possibilities of making dramatic sales demonstrations are de- 
pendent upon the kinds of business and the individual peculiar- 
ities of the prospects. Knowledge of typical industrial belting 
problems, and the ability to study the needs of specific prospects, 
are, therefore, the basis of effective sales work by Ton-Tex sales- 
men. 

Studying this situation, Ton-Tex found that in conventions 
and in casual meetings salesmen gave each other more tips and 
ideas and case references than any one of them might be able 
to gather in many months by himself. As their salesmen are 
spread all over the country, conventions cannot be held very 
often, but it seemed possible that the salesmen could be taught 
to exchange written accounts of their best sales methods. So 
the “Information Exchange,” a bulletin to be issued at intervals 
of two weeks and to be written by Ton-Tex salesmen for the 
benefit of each other, was born. 

The Ton-Tex salesmen are mostly hard-headed, practical, 
straight-thinking men, so frills and inspirational matter are rigidly 
excluded from the “Information Exchange.” Its format is 
mimeographing on a simple letterhead type of sheet, about five 
sheets to an issue. Its editing consists solely of reducing the 
best material offered to the simplest possible terms, with a little 
balancing of the subject matter that appears in each issue. No 
salesman may continue to be on its mailing list unless he submits 
something worth while at least once every six weeks. It is 
issued every two weeks, and, although not all worth-while ma- 
terial received is used, every salesman must be interested enough 
to send in something good for at least every third issue if he 
wants to be considered cooperative enough to stay on the list. 

In the first 36 issues, 48 salesmen contributed 273 items that 
were published, and these items dealt with 125 industries, ma- 
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chines or other principal subjects. In classifying these subjects, 
anything that does not give specific mechanical data or con- 
ditions is called “Theory of Selling.” Descriptions of actual 
mechanical problems and how the salesmen solved them for belt 
buyers are wanted, and a story on “how I made a sale’ would 
have to be highly unusual to make these pages. ‘Theory of 
Selling’ articles tell how to solve a problem, but do not give 
full mechanical details of the problem. 

The subject matter that the salesmen like best to write about 
demonstrates interestingly the constructive attitude a good belting 
salesman takes toward the machinery of his customers. Leading 
the list of subjects by a wide margin are items on how in- 
expensive sundries are so applied as to postpone the replacements 
of belts! The most dramatic subjects, as revealed by the will- 
ingness of salesmen to write about them, have been: 


1. Treatments to keep present 
belts in operation and post- 


pone replacements ........ 19 Salesmen contributed 25 articles 
2. “Theory of Selling” ....... | " 4 
3. Shoe machinery .......... : as ‘. 10 
4, Special high-priced round. . 
ee ar 8 8 
5. Silk machinery .......... _. pe 7 
6. Wood-working machinery.. 4 ~~ ss 6 


Unfamiliar Fields Are Often Productive 


From there on, the subjects become too diverse to classify 
within the space available here. And indeed, the more diverse 
the subjects the more valuable the publication to the salesmen, 
for it is not among the ordinary types of prospects but among 
the rare ones that the problems with which most of the salesmen 
are unfamiliar are found. There have been repeated instances 
of immediate sales to brand new accounts when items have 
been published regarding such uncommon prospects as_ pickle 
canneries, fine leather tanneries and the makers of the most 
delicate silks. 


Because of previous training or peculiarities of their territories, 
some of the salesmen write as specialists. The man who covers 
Gloversville can pass along data to be used on the isolated 
glove plants that are scattered throughout the country. One of 
the men is a former silk mill superintendent, another formerly 
ran a lumber mill, and a third spends most of his time in steel 
mills. The house organ is also used as a medium through which 
the other salesmen can ask questions of these specialists. The 
publication of some questions and answers has brought in direct 
orders from others than the salesmen who asked them. 


Some of the items have caused floods of questions, discussions 
and experience records to come in. When that happens the 
Ton-Tex management presents a digest of all contributions and 
then draws upon its experience and records to present a thor- 
ough discussion of the subject. The management also presents 
items of interest upon exactly the same basis that the salesmen 
do, but extreme care is taken never to let the salesmen think 
they can depend upon the management to fill up the pages. 


Honest Confession Good for the Soul 


In one instance, after asking and freely receiving the salesman’s 
permission to do so, the editors published the records of a 
common error that salesman had made, and of the “bawling 
out” the sales manager had given him for it. The flood of 
confessions of similar errors, and the direct proof that letting 
himself be an example had recovered sales that other men had 
regarded as lost, were all that this salesman needed to show him 
how well he had played on the team: 


Willingness rather than ability to contribute has to be the 
criterion of whether a salesman stays on the subscription list 
or not, for some of the salesmen have far better “news sense” 
than others. The three best contributors each appeared in ten 
or more of the 36 issues, and accounted for 53 of the 273 
items. Eight of the 48 salesmen contributed more than half of 
all the items. Inability to contribute is great enough so that 
no more than 80% of the men are ordinarily on the subscription 
list. A contribution restores a delinquent man to the list. 

The budget per issue for this house organ is one day of the 
time of one stenographer, two days of the sales manager, and 
the necessary postage. No issue of it has failed to pay for itself 
by direct orders that otherwise would not have been closed. 
But its real effect is cumulative and lasting. Many of the sales- 
men have worked out their own methods of indexing it for 
future references, and constant mentioning of old issues in current 
Prospect reports show that this house organ is preserved and 
used by the salesmen who create it. 
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Autopoint Company’s Two Bulletins 
Are Informal, Inexpensive, but Newsy 


Autopoint Company: Autopoint has two bulletins—one, the 
“Consolidated Weekly Bulletin,” sent out each week to district 
sales managers; another, “The Autopointer,” sent weekly to nearly 
300 sales representatives. 

These, too, are simple, informal, and inexpensive to prepare, 
being “‘dittoed’’ on legal sized sheets from typewritten originals. 
“We purposely ‘ditto’ them,” says C. N. Cahill, general manager, 
“instead of using a printed form or a form which looks ‘pro- 
fessional,’ for reasons which are easily understandable.” 

Autopoint’s bulletins are factual and newsy, with a minimum 
of ballyhoo. Little touches of the inspirational appear in them 
in the shape of quotations: for example, this comment of A. D. 
Joyce ran at the head of one recent bulletin: 

“Do you thrill to the challenge and impact of an ‘insur- 
mountable’ job? If so, you are not burned out. If not, it’s 
time to burn out the corrosion that has accumulated in your 
system.” 

The same bulletin carries a short paragraph saying that a letter 
has gone out from the sales promotion department to a list of 
long-inactive accounts. It is suggested that this same list of names 
(sent to district sales managers) be promptly followed up by 
personal sales calls to get these accounts re-established wherever 
possible. 

(Use your bulletin to get better team work between your 
promotion department and your sales work.) 

Comments from salesmen about the effectiveness of a display 
installed for a dealer, brief testimonials from purchasers of quan- 
tity orders, excerpts from salesmen’s letters, keep the bulletin 
going at a lively pace. Take this quotation: 

“From Mr. L. E. Stacy, executive director, the Spirella 
Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, New York: 

“*You certainly gave us splendid service on this order, 
as our receiving department reports that the pencils came in 
yesterday afternoon. We really appreciate this attention and 
are very pleased with the high quality of the pencils. 

“It is a satisfaction to do business with a concern like 
yours... 2” 

Then the bulletin adds: 

“(This order for 400 Autopoints was received at 10:30 
A. M., imprinted and shipped out at 2:45 P. M. the same 
day. Three days after the above letter we received a duplicate 
order.)” 

(Use your bulletin to sell the salesmen on the ability of the 
factory to create additional business by intelligent and prompt 
servicing of accounts!) 

The particular bulletin we have been describing ends with a 
brief talk on handling a specific type of buyer. With these bul- 
letins to salesmen and branch managers are included a summary 
of competitive sales standings and special information regarding 
individual items in the line. 


Bulletins with Specific Sales Pointers 
Keep Contestants on Their Toes 


Continental Coffee Company: Elsewhere in this issue (Page 
361) we have described a sales contest run during four months 
of this year by Continental. The bulletins used to stimulate and 
maintain interest during the period of the competition might 
suggest a similar campaign on the part of concerns in other lines. 

Ben Kahan, assistant to the vice-president, has this to say of 
the material: 

“In our bulletins we try to incorporate (1) concrete sugges- 
tions calculated to help our men meet different types of resistance, 
and (2) stimulating messages designed to spur our men on to 
greater efforts. Sometimes these stimulating messages are purely 
inspirational, and sometimes they hinge around some definite 
campaign in which prizes are awarded.” 

‘ During one month of the campaigning—May—the bulletins 
were of three types: 

1. A folder, “Brewing New Accounts with Brewing Demon- 
strations,” planned to get salesmen to demonstrate the quality 
of Continental coffee by making coffee in front of the prospect. 

2. A folder, “Striking a New Note for the New Month—An 
Account a .Day for the Month of May.” Offered a special prize 
(in addition to the prizes previously announced for the four- 
month campaign) to every man who closed 26 new accounts for 
the month, there being 26 working days in May. The fact that 
points toward final awards were credited on the basis of the 
size of the order encouraged men to attempt to make the initial 
order of their new accounts as large as possible. 

3. Daily reminder slips, half-page in size, all bearing the 
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illustrated head, “An Account a Day for the Month of May,” 
with one brief paragraph of copy. Examples: 

“Ask for that order four times before you take ‘No!’ for 
an answer. Be persistent—but be tactful and diplomatic.” 

“Before you leave without the order, leave a sample for 
next week's follow-up. This is an effective way to pave the 
way for later sales!” 

“Does your prospect know the full story of Continental ? 
Use your portfolio! It does the work—quickly, tersely, ef- 
fectively!”” 

“We have found,” Mr. Kahan says, “that simple mimeographed 
material prepared in our office secures the best reaction from 
our salesmen. We have tried and continue to try, from time to 
time, more elaborate printed pieces secured from outside sources, 
but have never found them successful. The men themselves 
have expressed their dislike for this type of material. 

“Our company has always spent a great deal of time and effort 
in this contacting type of work. We have found that most of 
our business is gotten through personal salesmanship. Through 
bulletins of these types we keep in touch with our salesmen 
who are located not only in Chicago but throughout the Middle 
West.” 

(Like Continental, make your bulletins helpful through mak- 
ing concrete suggestions!) 


Maytag House Organ Packed With 
Names, for Everyone Likes to See His 


Maytag Southwestern Company: To contact dealers and dealer 
salesmen, as well as district and divisional managers, Maytag 
Southwestern issues a regular house organ called ‘Dynamite.’ 
Says Walter Rogers, of the company’s executive staff: “We 
really have our organization interested in ‘Dynamite,’ since we 
carry as many names of dealers and salesmen in each issue as 
possible. To further this we expect to inaugurate a weekly 
dealer report, in order that we may print even more names with 
each issue.” 

(There's a simple idea, but one which is very important and 
very basic in the success of any sales bulletin: cram it full of 
names!) 

Mimeographed in four to six page form, “Dynamite” is illus- 
trated with simple line drawings and filled (as is the case with 
most successful bulletins) with plenty of short, newsy items— 
not long-winded discussions of abstractions. 

Reports of current sales made by individual dealers, “come-ons” 
for the finish of a current prize contest, brief bits to stimulate 
extra effort (like the story of a Brown & Bigelow salesman who 
made 21 calls on Saturday morning, obtained 11 interviews and 
11 orders) a note from the Progressive Farmer estimating Texas 
business prospects at 130% as compared with the national average 
—all are grist for the mill, and all help to make “Dynamite” 
a readable little sheet. 

(Sell your salesmen their market and its possibilities by the 
use of short factual quotes from recognized authorities!) 


How to Plan a Series 
of Sales Meetings 


F you view the running of periodic sales meetings as a 

“dirty” job—if you find difficulty in keeping salesmen from 

growing restless or sleepy at meetings—if you find yourself 

at wit’s end to know what you yourself are going to talk about 
at the next meeting—it's quite likely that better planning of these 
gatherings on your part can turn them into clinics which will carry 
a large share of the burden of sales training. 

Sales meetings should accomplish several definite objectives: 
They should feed the salesmen a constant stream of information 
about the product or service you are selling. They should provide 
a laboratory in which salesmen can trade ideas for handling prob- 
lems which arise in their everyday field work. They should teach 
salesmen to become more proficient in the use of all available 
sales tools. They should help salesmen not only to improve 
their field tactics, but to use their selling time to better advantage. 
And they should arouse the latent enthusiasm of the men for 
their jobs—keeping them in a positive state of mind and engender- 
ing good, healthy competitive spirit among them. 

If sales meetings are to do a job, the sales manager himself 
must have in mind a clear picture of what he wants his meetings 
to accomplish—not only in terms of individual meetings, but in 
terms of a meeting program for the year. 

Subject matter to be covered at meetings might be grouped 
roughly into three classes: 
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1. Information and discussion about the product, service, or line. 
Style 
Price 
Product's efficiency for job 
Custom jobs, etc. 

2. Organization routine. 
Quota information 
Special campaign information 
Salesmen’s reports 
Handling credit information 
Collections 
Terms of Sale 
Trade-ins 

3. Information on sales tactics. 
Better work planning 
Organizing work for selective selling 
Canvassing methods 
Handling various types of buyers 
Answering objections 
Meeting competition 
Demonstrations 
Use of sales tools 
Standard sales talk 
Merchandising the advertising 
Handling complaints 

Most sales managers devote a brief period of each meeting to 
some matters which come under the first two heads, and give 
the majority of the time to sales tactics. 

Ideas vary as to how long meetings should be—if you once 
get the swing of running a really successful meeting which is 
definitely helpful to the men, you'll probably find meeting periods 
showing a tendency to lengthen. Decide on the period you wish 
to devote to a meeting, then promptly lay out the subject matter 
to be covered, and budget the time to be allotted to each subject. 

There are dozens of sources of materials which can be used to 
brighten and crystallize discussions at meetings. A continuous re- 
view of the company’s sales manual is used by many successful 
companies as a basis for sales meeting discussions. Occasional 
magazine articles—like the one which appeared in the April 1, 
1934, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, entitled “Twenty Reasons 
Why Salesmen Fail”—are meeting material. A simple, reliable 
rule to follow is to give the man something to look at as well 
as to listen to. 

For every meeting give several (or more) of the salesmen 
something to prepare for the meeting themselves—some part to 
play in it. The more the men participate in what's going on, 
the wider awake they'll stay and the more help they'll get out of 
proceedings. A number of sales managers ask the men to turn 
in a short summary of the meeting at its close; they will listen 
more carefully if they know they are to be checked up. 

“Mock” demonstrations and sales talks are always effective for 
sales meetings—one salesman plays the prospect, another “'sells” 
him. This enables salesmen to find out how their brother sales- 
men handle objections, how they approach _ difficult types of 
prospects, etc. You might even supply “rating sheets” (approach 
—%, meeting objections to price—%), then thresh these out in 
meetings. Have occasional “grievance” meetings at which the 
men can air any criticisms of product or policy. Even when you 
can’t do anything about their complaints, the men will feel better 
for having been heard. 

Remember that a sales meeting is not—or should not be— 
much different from a college classroom. It is a medium for group 
study of professional problems. The leader must plan his ‘‘course,” 
then guide the men in their study of it. If he isn’t efficient in his 
planning, and if he doesn’t display some showmanship, imagina- 
tion, and sense of humor in his leadership, he shouldn't be un- 
duly surprised if his men look upon the regular weekly meeting as a 
bore instead of welcoming it as a means toward the attainment of 
greater earning power. 


Gentlemen, We Thank You! 


With our deepest bow, the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
hereby extend their thanks and appreciation to company 
executives who have made this issue possible. Sales and 
advertising managers, presidents, vice-presidents and other 
officers of firms large and small, representing every class of 
industry, have written us explanations, answered questions, 
gone into details and otherwise assisted in the assembly of 
the information contained in this issue. 

It is obviously impossible for us to thank each one indi- 
vidually for his generous and unfailing cooperation, courtesy 
and patience. We take this opportunity to express our 
gratitude and hope that every man who gave of his time 
and thought will accept this genuflection as a personal one. 

THE Epirors. 
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Get Salesmen to 


Stimulating Driver Salesmen 


A soft drink company employing 42 
route salesmen operates on a small week- 
ly salary with a commission on each case 
sold. The salary is doubled in the six 
“off’ months. In April this company set 
a quota of 20% increase over last year's 
sales (the quota set at the three-months’ 
average for April, May and June), with 
a bonus of 50% extra for all sales over 
quota. So successful was this idea that 
it was repeated for the months of July, 
August and September. Periodic sales 
contests are also held, with cash or mer- 
chandise awards, for special accomplish- 
ments such as cooler sales, number of new 
customers, improved refrigeration by deal- 
ers, etc. 


“Prosperity Sweepstakes” 


A vacuum cleaner manufacturer recently 
ran a special campaign for all distributor 
houses which embodies an idea applicable 
to many other fields. Three types of 
tickets were furnished to retail salesmen: 
“Show” tickets, “Place” tickets, and ““Win” 
tickets; these were filled out and sent to 
the home office to claim bonuses at the 
end of the drive. A “Show” ticket, car- 
rying an award of 25 cents, was paid for 
each cleaner sold; a “Place” ticket brought 
50 cents if the distributing organization 
reached its quota for the drive; and a 
“Win” ticket was worth 75 cents provided 
the house passed its quota by at least 50%. 
A special bonus of 25 cents per cleaner 
was offered to the sales manager if the 
house passed quota. Of special interest: 
The way the awards were arranged so as 
to get the salesmen to strive as a team 
as well as individuals. 


Aid to Fluent Sales Talk 


A specialty products sales manager runs 
a “mock sale” at each weekly sales meet- 
ing—two salesmen taking the part of 
buyer and seller. At the end of the “sale,” 
every salesman in the group must get to 
his feet and in three minutes’ time make 
some constructive comment on the “‘sale’’ 
he has just witnessed. Makes the men 
pay attention, he says, and develops poise 
and confidence—two qualities every sales- 
man needs. Also it trains the men to 
express important thoughts quickly and not 
ramble all over the lot. 


Bonus Based on Units Sold 


Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation 
gives an extra bonus to salesmen based 
on number of sales made. When a man 
has completed 100 net sales, he gets a 
bonus of $100. When his sales total 
250, he gets $250 more. When they 
amount to 500, he gets $500 more, making 
a total bonus of $850 for 500 net sales. 


A “Big Fight” Contest 


The Todd Company, during the early 
Summer months, got color and action into 
a sales contest called “The Big Fight,” 
in which such characters as “Kid Sellem” 
and “Big Boy Quota” were created to 
symbolize the struggle to lick quotas. A 
Printed bulletin called “Fight News,” re- 
Porting sales progress in terms of “knock- 
outs,” “rounds,” etc., maintained interest 
at a lively pitch. There were cash prizes 
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Big and Little Ideas that 
Work Harder 


for special sales tasks and every man 
who qualified as a “champion” (quota 
maker) received a “championship belt”— 
a Hickok product bearing on the buckle 
the Todd emblem. 


Map Quota Board 


In a special lamp campaign, GE used 
large wall maps to record progress toward 
quota by divisions. At the beginning of 
the campaign all territories were solid 
black. The “color” of the territory 
changed to a dark cross hatching while 
divisions were under 25% of quota; to 
a lighter cross hatching when they regis- 
tered 25 to 50%, still lighter for 50 to 


75%, a faint grey between 75% and 
100%, and became pure white when any 
division had reached 100% of its quota. 
It was easy for any salesman or any division 
manager to tell exactly where his own 
division stood in competition with all 
others. The slogan used to accompany 
the idea was “Clean up your territory.” 


Slide Commissions Which Way? 


American Brush Manufacturing Com- 
pany formerly worked men on a basis of 
15% commission up to a certain limit, and 
10% beyond that. Realizing that the men 
seemed to be getting into a rut, the com- 
pany lately reversed this plan, paying 10% 
for the first $500, 121%2% on the next 
$250, and 15% on all business over $750. 
They report a marked stimulation of sales, 
with the men responding well to the in- 
centive involved toward the end of getting 
more volume. 


Get in Touch With 
FORD BILLINGS 


General Sales Manager 
KSTP, Minneapolis, Minn. 


or our 
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Training by Fake “Broadcast” 
Libby, McNeill & Libby have been con- 
ducting a most successful series of sales 
meetings fashioned as “radio broadcasts” 
-actually a phonograph record is used, 
piped through a loud speaker. Two rec- 
ords are used: one, running 20 minutes, 
deals with sales facts and methods; the 
other, running 10 minutes, covers adver- 
tising plans. The ruse is not apparent 
until the “broadcast” is over. Idea behind 
the meetings is to teach salesmen to con- 
centrate on the 35% of Libby dealers who 
do 65% of the total business. Sales 
conferences have been devoting much time 
to coaching salesmen on the proper ways 
of dealing with these selected grocers to 
get them to concentrate on Libby foods. 


“Birthday” Sales Contest 


On the occasion of Vice-President Kling- 
man’s 21st anniversary with Equitable Life 


Assurance Society, the company ran a 
21-day “Klingman Sellebration Campaign,” 
climaxing it on Mr. Klingman’s 54th birth- 
day. The campaign was built on points: 
54 points entitled a salesman to a bronze 
medallion. If the 54 points included at 
least three paid cases worth $7,500 or 
more, the salesman attended the Klingman 
birthday luncheon. Highest point men 
from each agency sat at the head table. 
The campaign rounded up 5,481 cases, of 
which 3,847 for $15,487,000 of insurance 
were paid during the period. Sales for 
the month were 50% ahead of sales for 
the same month last year. 


Executive Conferences by 
Phone 


A division manager supervising sales 
for a manufacturer of tar products, roof- 
ing materials, etc., felt the need of hold- 
ing periodic sales meetings among his 
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branch managers, but the cost of bringing 
each to a central point frequently was 
prohibitive. He arranged a “conference 
telephone service’’ whereby all managers 
were hooked up at once for a group dis- 
cussion of new policies, price changes and 
new sales approaches. “It saved time, 
travel expense and misunderstanding,” this 
executive reports. “And I can immediate. 
ly ascertain the reaction of my men and 
answer any questions which might arise.” 


Taking Up Summer’s Slack 


A company making radios wished to 
maintain sales during the summer and to 
capitalize upon the broadening interest in 
short wave reception. Accordingly a 
10-20-30" campaign was planned. The 
drive derived its name from the fact that 
salesmen were asked to organize each 
days’ work on the basis of 10 personal 
calls, 20 telephone calls, and 30 post card 
mailings. In the case of the personal and 
telephone calls, the company provided a 
standard or model sales talk which sales- 
men were asked to use. 


“Time Organizer” 


A firm selling a home appliance worked 
out a simple form for the daily use of 
salesmen to enable them to plan their 
work to better advantage and spend more 
time in the presence of prospects. It was 
called the “Time Organizer.” It pro- 
vided a list of eight activities in which the 
salesman should engage every day, such 
as demonstration, calling on old buyers 
for new leads, etc. An hourly time sched- 
ule was printed below, with spaces for 
name and address of persons to be called 
on, including a space after each name 
to specify “object of call.” Space at the 
bottom of the page reads, “This is what 
I accomplished today.” The filled-in form 
is mailed to the office every night. 


Bonus for Swiftness 


To get salesmen off to a flying start 
on a group of lines essentially seasonal 
in appeal, one sales manager offers a group 
of cash prizes to the men who reach quota 
first, rather than to the men who have 
the best showing in volume at the end 
of the season. When a season in their 
field opens up, every concern in the in- 
dustry is fighting to get the business on 
the season’s requirements. Thus sales- 
men are given an incentive to strike hard 
at the time when most orders are to be had. 


Enlist Your Salesmen’s Wives 


Try this for a “different” kind of con- 
test: plan a series of prizes that will 
appeal especially to women—to the wives 
and sweethearts of your salesmen. Write 
the women a letter, telling them about 
the contest, what the salesmen have to 
do to win one of the prizes, and so forth. 
Let the men hear about the contest from 
the women first, then have a general sales 
meeting and announce the competition 
in more detail. More than one sales mat- 
ager has discovered that wives can be 
staunch allies in getting sales jobs done 


Salesmen Lead Sales Meetings 


One sales manager follows the plan of 
making a different salesman chairman of 
the weekly sales meeting each Saturday. 
This man must plan the subject matter 
of the meeting and submit an outline 0 
the procedure he expects to follow in com 
ducting it, for okay on Wednesday of the 
week he is in charge. The men vie with 
each other to see who can “put over 
the best meeting, this executive says. 
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tue mass population is here. The 
So is the commercial and indus- 
And retail sales, too. 
They can be yours in exchange 
for intelligent advertising appeal through the one 
newspaper nearly every family reads every day. 
There is a great variation in the way media are 
It usually spells the difference 


to all others. 
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to their homes. 
Why pass 


between success and failure of advertising to click. That 
is why the Newark Eventnc News is the main cog in 
the selling scheme of this great Newark market. The 
families who read it do so solely because they prefer it 


And there happen to be more than twice 
as many such families as read all the other local dailies 
combined. No other local paper has a comparable influ- 
As evidence of sound, solid reader preference we 
point proudly to the 90% who have it delivered right 
In a market where distribution is so 
readily accessible don’t you think your advertising could 
do a real job, provided it had the background of a 
medium so unanimously sought? 
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Newark, New Jersey, EUGENE W. FARRELL, 
"Mara & ORMSBEE, General Repxesentatives, New York, Chicago, 


business and Advertising Manager. 
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Clock Stunt Spurs Teamwork 


To stimulate sharp competition between 
the various branches to attain highest per 
cent of quota, the Todd Company this 
year ran a “Traveling Clock” stunt. 
Month by month a handsome office clock 
moved from branch to branch, the pos- 
sessor being determined by the group 

making highest per cent of quota. The 
cluck at the end of the year will become 
the permanent possession of the branch 
attaining highest percentage of quota in 
the sale of Todd products for the most 
periods of 1934—actually it had been 
won by October by the Dallas branch, 
whose superior sales performance had kept 
it in that office for six different months. 

e “Traveling Clock” got much attention 
in the “Todd Sales Bulletin,” wherein the 
rélative standings of various branches 
were regularly reported. Do something 
in 1935 to stimulate group competition 
as well as individual competition. 


Performance Reports Are Vivid 
Selling Point to Industry 


A performance report book, indexed by 
industries, has proved to be a valuable 
selling tool for Graton & Knight salesmen. 
These men must sell a wide variety of 
industries—textile, paper, wood, metal 
working, food, process, mining, transporta- 
tion, etc. Each handles four classes of 
products: Leather belting, rubber belting, 
specialties and whole leather. The basis 
of the use of the reports is that while 
all industrial plants are operated on the 
same general principles, each industry has 
peculiar problems of its own which make 
it necessary for the salesman to be able 
to speak to prospects in terms of the ex- 
pericnce of other buyers in the same field. 

In the performance manual the salesman 
may turn to the lumber classification, there 
finding a report that the “ABC” Lumber 
Mil! of Portland, Oregon, has used Gra- 
ton & Knight leather belting for years 
with no excessive stretching and no ex- 
pensive maintenance costs. Or, he may 
be interested in a textile talk, and find, 
under that heading, that the ° ‘X¥Z” Cotton 
Mil! reports no take-up necessary in G. 
& K. belting, whereas three or four take- 
ups had been necessary with competitors. 

The manual is kept up to date by the 
issuance of three bulletins each month. 


OcroBEeR 10, 1934 


These contain newsy reports of perform- 
ance stories and plant operation. They 
may relate to the firm’s own experimenta- 
tion or to testimonial facts from indus- 
trial companies using the company’s 
products. A special sales bulletin issued 
once a month by the sales manager deals 
with sales tactics—presentation of the per- 
formance reports, follow-up and similar 
problems. . 

“We used to sell leather belting,” says 
a Graton & Knight executive. “Now we 
sell performance, and we are finding that 
buyers are actually welcoming our sales- 
men because they have something new and 
factual to offer—something of real value 
to a busy executive who is harassed by 
many problems of economical plant opera- 
tion.” 


Sse 


COMPARATIVE RATING CHART OF 
NORGE VITAL DISTINCTIONS 


Rollator Refrigeration has 37 vital distinctions 
found 


DISTINCTIVE MECHANISM 
1 Rollator, Simple, Efficient, Long Life ...... 
Condenser Motor, Super-powered 
3. Open Unit, Base-mounted 
- Chassis, Unit Construction. 
“Soundless,”’ Engineering 


BEA' | 
6. Styling, 100,793 women’s expressed wishes | 
7. Entire Departure From Tce Box Tradition 
. Optional Base, Black or White......... | 
. Harmonious Hardware - 
1s. Finish, Triple-coated Porcelain, or r Lacquer 
11, Pride of Ownership, Unexamp' 
DISTINCTIVE CONVENIENCE FEATURES 
12. Handy Flat Top ..... <oeaee 
13. peng Touch Door Latch aan 
14. Door Gaskets, Black Live Rubber 
15. Food Compartment, Acid-proof porcelain! 
16. Rounded Inside Corners, Easy-ciean lip | 
17. Central Freezing Compartment | 
18. Freezer Door, Gasket-sealed, Odor-proof. | 
19. Skeleton Freezer Shelves, Non-stick... | 
20. Ice Trays, Standard, deep dessert, rubber | 
21. Shelf Supports, Biack Bakelite Buttons | 
22. Shelves, Removable and Adjustable 
23. Hydrovoir, Watervoir as extras 
24. Butter and Cheese Rack 
25. Egg Basket 
26. Interior Illumination 
DISTINCTIVE OPERATIVE ECONOMIES 
27. Relative Temperature Storage........... 
28. Cold-Making Mechanism, Efficient | 
29. Maximum Net Food Storage Space... | 
le ice, Simple, Trouble-free 
31. Heat-Stopping Rubber Dams, Gaskets 
DISTINCTIVE COMPANY 


32. Norge, Ideals, Engineering Leadership | 

33. Borg-Warner, Financial Standing | 
PROOF OF CLAIMS | 

34. Cutaway Rollator Demonstration... | 

35. Marathon Rollator Test — 

36. Testimony, Original and Local Owners) | 

37. Local aay ‘onsumption Tests 


Comparative Rating Chart 


Norge has supplied retail salesmen with 
a simple “rating chart” which salesmen 
use to overcome competitive influence in 
talking with prospects. Thirty-seven 
“vital distinctions and plus values not 


usually found in an electric refrigerator” 
are listed. The salesman explains each 
carefully, checks the first column (see 
illustration) when the prospect accepts 
the point. The card is usually left with 
the prospect to help in making a com- 
parative rating and used by the salesman 
on his call back to close. 


Running Check on Market 
Helps Firm Get Its Share 


A company selling flour to retail gro- 
cers, chains and bakeries insists that sales- 
men obtain as accurate information as possi- 
ble on the total amount of flour, and what 
brands, sold through each outiet. This 
company can then estimate what percent- 
age of the total business of each customer 
is being obtained from month to month, 
and can get salesmen to concentrate on sell- 
ing a progressively larger share of the total 
business. Reports are kept in a visible 
index. If, for example, a given account 
is sold only 25% of its average monthly 
requirements during one month, where pre- 
viously the flour company had been selling 
around 50% of its total, a warning signal 
is flashed and a salesman is detailed to 
check up. 


Plymouth’s Salesmen’s League 


Now in its third year, Plymouth Motor 
Company's “‘Salesmen’s League” has _be- 
come an important cog in the company’s 
machinery for training and developing 
retail salesmen. In the company’s own 
words, the League not only “maintains a 
spirit of organization which is extremely 
valuable for the mental attitude of sales- 
men; it not only keeps before salesmen 
high standards of sales performance; it 
not only keeps alive a competitive spirit 
among salesmen, but it provides sales as- 
sistance of a definite, practical charactex 
week after week.” 

One new Plymouth sale qualifies a 
dealer or retail salesman for membership. 
The factory pays all expenses for selling 
aids, awards, etc., and membership dces 
not involve any expense to members. The 
League publishes its own magazine, “The 
Yardstick,”” issued the 20th of each month. 
Every month it prints an Honor Roll of 
leading Plymouth retail salesmen, listing 
the total Plymouth sales records of each 
for the twelve months preceding date of 
issue. The magazine also publishes fac- 
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tory bulletins, special articles helpful to 
salesmen, and other material. 

Each week a folder punched for a lonse- 
leaf binder, called “The Album of Ideas,” 
is mailed to every member of the League. 
Material for these is gathered by a field 
man who spends much of his time in the 
field in contact with Plymouth salesmen; 
each “idea’’ is contributed by some suc- 
cessful Plymouth salesman. Binders are 
furnished free to each member on enroll- 
ment. An emblem, a lapel button in goid, 
is awarded to every member who sells ten 
or more new Plymouths in a twelve-month 
period. 

The League now has 23,000 members. 
Dealers, too, have found it helpful; many 
use the bulletins as the subjects for week- 
ly sales meetings. 


O-I’s “President’s Club” 


About two years ago Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company started a ‘President's 
Club,” headed by W. E. Levis, president 
of the company. Twenty-five branch man- 
agers are eligible, but only ten can be 
active members. Selection of members is 
made on the basis of a points award sys- 
tem developed around five or six major 
factors, each set up in proportion to its 
value as a sales element. Object, of 
course, is to encourage a _ well-rounded 
selling job. Membership in the club car- 
ries high honors, and the leading man each 
year (who becomes “Chairman of the 
Board” of the President’s Club) is pre- 
sented with a Gruen watch. Others who 
win membership are also rewarded with 
some fitting gift. 

F. J. Solon, vice-president of Owens, 


O AK BALLOONS 
cost so little, and 
they accomplish so 


much, 


You can move a greatly 
increased volume of 
merchandise off the re- 
tail shelves by giving 
Oak balloons with each 


purchase. 


The Oak line offers a 
wide variety of clever, 
exclusive novelties. 


And we have had a lot 
of experience devising 
sales promotion plans 
that do a good job. 


it will take but a mo- 
ment of your time to 
ask for details. Will 


you do it now? 


The Oak Rubber Co. 
210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio 


says, “The plan has been a huge _ success. 
We are amazed at the high pitch at which 
interest is sustained and we are particular- 
ly pleased with the manner in which the 
salesmen, who cannot participate in mem- 
bership, support and work for election to 
membership of their branch managers. 

“The basis of rating being subject to 
change allows for high-spotting certain 
particular tasks that we desire to have 
done unusually well. It may have to do 
with the movement of stocks against con- 
tracts; elimination of errors in branch 
routine; position of branch on the matter 
of expense to budget, etc. We set up 
these points with the intention of carrying 
them through the year, although, on oc- 
casion, we find it advisable to make 
changes. We hold these changes quite to 
the minimum, and so far have had no 
reaction. We have introduced the pian 
of inviting to the President's Club banquct, 
which is held in January of each year, 
one salesman—the man who nas sold the 
largest volume of our products during the 
preceding year. So far we have had a 
different man on each occasion. Other 
features of this sort can, of course, be 
worked in at any time. We prefer, how- 
ever, to keep the President's Club on a 
plane entirely by itself, so I doubt that we 
will enlarge on the possibility of any ad- 
ditional salesmen coming in for the ccca- 
sion. 


Insurance Against Neglect 


Most companies either do or do not 
allow commissions to salesmen on mail 
orders and there is no shading: of policy 
between the “yes” and “no” extremities. 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, how- 
ever, makes this interesting rule which 
keeps salesmen from “forgetting” cus- 
tomers: “The salesman must contact and 
report on all customers at least once every 
90 days. By failing to do so the sales- 
man forfeits all right to said customers 
(i. e., commission on business which they 
may send in by mail) until he does con- 
tact and report on same.” 


“Selling” the Sales Manual 


Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company 
opens its salesmen’s manual with three 
pages which, in a simple, effective man- 
ner, drive home to the man the fact that 
much of sales success depends upon his 
knowledge of his product. It is called 
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Mailing Lists— 
Any Classification 
SPECIAL LISTS: Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Purchasing Agents, etc. 


Accuracy guaranteed by postage refund 
on inaccuracies. 


RESULTS ADVERTISING CO. 


Mailing List Compilers 
709 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 


- have sold them then. 


“Knowledge and Sales Possibilities.”” Here 
are some excerpts: 

“Here is a vital fact you must not miss. 
You earn in direct ratio to what you 
know! : 


The 25% Salesman 


“He represents the ten-day men who 
make up a large portion of the failures 
in sales work. He reads a few circulars; 
listens to a demonstration, talks to a few 
prospects, and decides he is ready to lick 
the world. He doesn’t. He can’t approach 
people properly. He can’t put over a 
clear, logical, appealing sales talk. He 
can’t overcome competition, or anticipate 
and properly combat objections. He cannot 
analyze his sales problems, or conceive 
what it means to think while he talks, 
So he flops. He sells a few friends, makes 
a few easy sales, or about 10% of his 
actual sales possibilities, decides the busi- 
ness is hopeless, tells the world about it, 
and drifts along. 


The 50% Salesman 


“He represents the men who can demon- 
strate the Premier line in a clear, forceful 
and appealing manner. But is not familiar 
with competitive machines. He 
knows the strong points of his product, 
but cannot tactfully and convincingly bring 
out the weaknesses of competitive ma- 
chines. So he sells about 20% of 
his actual sales possibilities. This is a 
dangerous state. If he doesn’t improve, 
doesn’t conquer these deficiencies, he will 
not linger long. 


The 75% Salesman 


“He represents the men who know their 
product and their competitors’ as well. 
. But he loses many sales to people 
who say, ‘I can’t afford it,’-when they can. 
He allows others to ‘put it off until later 
on,’ when by proper methods he could 
He has not learned 
the art of analyzing prospects intelligently. 
. However, he is a fair salesman, and 
sell about 30% of his sales possibil- 
He is on the right road. . ’ 


will 
ities. 


The 100% Salesman 


“This man knows his stuff. ... He 
analyzes each problem as it presents itself 
and attacks it in the right manner. He J 
thinks while he talks. He will sell 40% 
to 60% of his sales possibilities because 
he’s a salesman. He has the knowledge 
he should have, and he knows how to 
apply it. He is on the road to success 
. . . he is making money.” 

This brief message ends with the state- 
ment: “As a beginner, you are a 25% 
salesman. . . We will give you all the 
assistance and supervision necessary. We 
will place the knowledge you need at your 
disposal. But you must earnestly and per- 
sistently study to acquire it. i aa 
information contained in the following 
pages has been compiled and assembled 
in convenient form so that it will be of 
the greatest practical help to you. Keep ‘his 
handy manual intact and up-to-date at all J 
times. Use it in the course of your daily 
work and it will help you to win success 
in the shortest possible time through the 
sales of Premier electric cleaners.” 
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